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INTRODUCTORY. 


The last vtterance of the Annals was under date of June, 
1861, announcing; that, ‘‘ owing to the disturbed condition 
of the country, the Sixth Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf and Dumb” would not be held that year, 
and closed with the hope that the great contest then being 
waged might have an issue such that the bonds of fraternal 
feeling, and friendly intercourse, and cooperation between 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb throughout the land 
be not severed, nor weakened. The failure of the Conven- 
tion involved that of the Annals, for that was the property 
of the American Institutions, and without the action of the 
Convention, no one was responsible for its continuance. Since 
that time, no attempt had been made to revive it until the 
meeting of the Principals of the Institutions in May of the 
present year, where the proposition to revive was received 
with unanimity and enthusiasm, and an Executive Commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. E. M. Gallaudet, Collins Stone, 
Isaac L. Peet, W. J. Palmer and Thomas McIntire was 
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appointed, authorized to select an Editor, and make all 
necessary arrangements for publishing the periodical. It was 
hoped that the former Editor, who had so successfully con- 
ducted the Annals for seven years, would be persuaded to 
give it the benefit of his experience and scholarship in the 
same capacity as before; but this hope was doomed to disap- 
pointment, he being unwilling to assume the responsibility 
in connection with his other duties. It is much to be regret- 
ted that Prof. Porter has reached this decision ; since his ex- 
tensive reading, and wide acquaintance with those engaged 
in teaching deaf-mutes, and his conversance with all matters 
appertaining to this work eminently fitted him for the posi- 
tion, and gave him facilities such as few possess. 

As will be seen by the announcement upon the title page, 
the Committee have made another appointment for the pres- 
ent year. It has been thought best to issue two numbers this 
year, so-as to complete Volume XIII, and then to begin the 
next volume with the first of the year, 1869. This will make 
the set complete. The fourth number of Vol. XIII will be 
published in November. After that the numbers may be 
expected in January, April, July and October. Consider- 
able space will be allowed in the two numbers of this year 
to the proceedings and the papers of the Conference of the 
Principals of the Institutions held in Washington, and also 
to short historical sketches from the various Institutions re- 
viewing the progress of the years since the last number of the 
Annals; thus continuing their history as preserved in pre- 
vious volumes, down to the present time. It is our hope 
to begin the next volume with a variety of fresh matter. 

The readiness with which the support of this periodical 
has been guaranteed by the various Institutions, and the in- 
terest manifested by all in its revival and perpetuity cannot 
be understood in any other light than an endorsement of the 
Annals as meeting a want that is generally felt, and a 
promise of future co-operation and advancement. 

We do not understand that this publication is reeommenc- 
ed for the sake of advocating any peculiar views, or any 
particular system of instruction ; but for the sake of afford- 
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ing a medium for the discussion of the various topics pertain- 
ing to the education of the deaf and dumb, and for the inter- 
change of thought among those whose labors are devoted to 
this class: It is desirable to have a publication that shall 
make the elevation of this rapidly increasing class a specialty, 
that shall record the successive steps of progress in thought 
and effort, and treasure up the fruits of experience. If any 
have new theories, let them be announced and examined ; 
and let both old and new be put into the focus of friendly 
criticism and discussion, and be tested. By the concentration 
of attention and thought upon this special work, we may 
hope through the Annals to make discovery of new relations 
and adaptations, and thus make some additions to the in- 
heritance of knowledge we have received, and then bequeath 
the whole to our successors as the foundation for their im- 
provements. 

A publication special in nature is needed also as a reposi- 
tory of facts, which can be used by induction for the dis- 
covery of principles; hence statistics, items of intelligence 
respecting the deaf and dumb gathered from all quarters, 
histories of Institutions, reviews of books, notes and queries 
will all find a place in these pages. 

There are probably not far from thirty thousand deaf-mutes 
in the United States, and in the twenty-eight Institutions 
for their instruction there are about one hundred and fifty 
teachers: surely considering the numbers, the peculiarity of 
the modes of instruction, and the distribution of the places 
of observation and effort, the field is wide enough, and the 
number of observers large enough to justify a quarterly pub- 
lication of facts and theories. 

It is hoped that some foreign correspondents may be secur- 
ed, who will add to the interest and value of the magazine 
by frequent communications respecting the work being done 
in other lands. . 

The Editor has not been selected for the purpose of giving 
instruction to his brethren, nor for the sake of using the An- 
nals for the advocacy of any peculiar views he may enter- 
tain, nor as his organ in any sense; and it is hoped that 
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it will be understood by all the Institutions that all have an 
equal interest in its welfare and all are responsible for its 
character and support. 

We have not yet reached the end of perfection, either in 
theory or practice; the science and the art of teaching deaf- 
mutes are but partially developed ; methods of instruction 
are still matters of controversy; we are not to rest on the 
past, assuring ourselves that, “wisdom will die with us,” but 
to avail ourselves of everything giving promise of improve- 
ment, and to advance from the positions gained by our pre- 
decessors. Our motto is, “forward !” 


CONFERENCE OF THE PRINCIPALS OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


Held at Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday, May 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, 1868, 


The fifth Convention of the American Instructors of the 
Deaf and Dumb was held at Jacksonville, Illinois, in August, 
1858. At the close of its proceedings a resolution was adopt- 
ed appointing a Committee to select the time and place for 
holding the next Convention. This Committee had fixed up- 
on the summer of 1861 as the time, and either Hartford or 
New York as the place ; but at that time the whole country 
was distracted by the late war, and the sixth Convention was 
never held. The American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, 
which had been for several years the medium for the discus- 
sion of topics connected with deaf-mute instruction was sus- 
pended at the same time, and thence till the present its pub- 
lication had never been resumed. 

Thus from the opening of the war to the year 1868, there 
had been no meeting of those engaged in deaf mute instruc- 
tion in the various parts of the country, and no periodical 
through which the Institutions communicated with each 
other. It had been felt for a long time desirable to bring to- 
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gether those engaged in this peculiar work, to compare views, 
consider progress and counsel for united and harmonious ac- 
tion for future advancement. As a preliminary movement 
towards this, a meeting was called, to which only Principals 
of Institutions were invited, by the officers of the Columbia 
Institution to be held at Washington, D. C. in the month of 
May, 1868. 
The invitation extended was as follows: 


Wasuineton, D. C., March, 1868. 


Srr: The increased interest manifested by the public du- 
ring the past year in the education of the deaf and dumb, 
taking in certain localities the form of hostility to the system 
of instruction successfully practised in this country for a half- 
century, has led the officers of this Institution to consider the 
present an opportune time for the assembling in conference 
of those best fitted by practical experience and long study 
to judge what measures and methods will most conduce to 
the welfare of the deaf and dumb of our country. 

Besides the issues involved in what may be termed the 
articulation controversy, there are other and more important 
subjects which would naturally be suggested in a conference 
of the character referred to, the discussion of which could not 
fail to elicit an interchange of ideas valuable to our profession, 
and tending to benefit those for whose advancement all our 
labors are put forth. 

We have, therefore, determined to invite the Principals of 
the regular institutions of the United States to meet here on 
Tuesday, the 12th day of May next, to discuss on the three 
following days such questions as may be brought forward re- 
lating to the work of deaf-mute education. To this con- 
ference, we would respectfully and cordially invite your 
attendance, and would suggest that you prepare for presen- 
tation one or more papers on such subjects as may have re- 
ceived your particular attention, or which you may deem of 
special importance in our work. 

Accommodations for all who may attend will be provided 
in, or very near the Institution. It is, therefore, requested 
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that intentions to be present may be communicated as soon 
as convenient. 
It is also suggested that those, who design to submit pap- 
ers, announce the titles in advance. 
In behalf of the officers of the Columbia Institution, 
E. M. 
President. 


A copy of this letter was sent to each of the Principals of 
the Institutions for the deaf and dumb in the United States ; 
and in accordance with this invitation the Principals met for 
organization in the library of the Columbia Institution on 
Tuesday, May 12th, at eight o’clock, P. M—twelve Institu- 
tions being there represented. 

Mr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the Columbia Institu- 
tion, called the meeting to order, expressed his great pleasure 
in greeting so many experienced teachers of the deaf and 
dumb, who, in response to the call sent forth, had come to 
consult upon interests which all had at heart, and to delibe- 
rate for the welfare of those to whom they had given their 
life’s work ; and in behalf of himself, and the officers of the 
Columbia Institution extended to all present a most hearty 
welcome. He then nominated H. P. Peet, L. L. D. of the 
New York Institution as Chairman of the preliminary meet- 
ing. Dr, Peet, having been unanimously chosen, on taking 
the chair, thanked the conference for the honor conferred 
upon him, and alluded to the topics which would engage the 
consideration of the conference, and the great benefits to 
those present and to the Institutions they represented to be 
derived from a full and free interchange of views. 

He congratulated the Columbia Institution upon the re- 
markable success that had followed it, and especially in the 
organization of the College, and in the broad and comprehen- 
sive work there undertaken. He spoke of the development 
of this Institution into a National High School, as having been 
a favorite thought in his mind, when the organization of an 
Institution in the District of Columbia was first brought to his. 
notice, and he rejoiced in all that had been accomplished. 
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Hon. Amos Kendall, one of the Directors of the Columbia 
Institution, and its first President, then followed saying that 
he joined heartily with the President of the Institution in 
welcoming the members of the Conference to this city and 
this Institution, and that he personally felt great gratification 
in meeting so many earnest workers in a good cause. He 
pointed out the various stages of growth in the Columbia. 
Institution, from the first school with a few poor children to. 
the present organization with its Academical and Collegiate 
Departments. Alluding to the subject of different methods. 
of teaching the deaf and dumb, he said that this Institution, 
feeling it desirable that American Institutions should avail 
themselves of all the suggestions gained from observation of 
the work in other countries, had commissioned the President 
to go to Europe to examine the schools there, and his inves- 
tigations had been given to the world in the able and clear 
report published soon after his return. Following his sug- 
gestions, the Directors had already voted to secure the ser- 
vices of a competent instructor in articulation, whose time 
would be wholly given to the training of such of the pupils 
as gave promise of improvement by that method. He con- 
cluded by expressing his interest in the objects which had 
brought them together, and his appreciation of the value of 
the work in which all teachers of deaf-mutes are engaged— 
a work that must be dear to the Saviour of men. 

Prof. E, A. Fay of the National Deaf Mute College was. 
chosen Secretary of the meeting, and Messrs. E. M. Gallaudet, 
W. W. Turner, H. W. Milligan, and W. J. Palmer were 
appointed a Committee of Arrangements to prepare roll of 
members, nominate permanent officers, and recommend the 
order of business and topics for discussion. 

Waiting the report of this Committee, a motion to adjourn 
having been made, Rev. W. W. Turner offered prayer, and 
the conference adjourned to meet at 9 o’clock, Wednesday 
morning. 

After the adjournment, an informal meeting was held at 
which the Principals present were called upon for reports 
from their respective Institutions. These reports, giving vari- 
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ous items, such as number of pupils,. number of teachers, 
length of course, condition of grounds and buildings, rela- 
tions to the State, and incidents of history were very interest- 
ing, especially those from the Institutions at the South, which 
had experienced greatest interruption on account the war. 
Mr. Palmer of North Carolina, gave many illustrations of the 
difficulties he experienced in maintaining his Institution 
during and after the close of the war. He alluded espe- 
cially to the interest manifested in the institution by the 
officers of both armies. 

This meeting, which was free and cordial, put the members 
of the Conference en rapport; giving to each a knowledge of 
the others’ position, difficulties and peculiarities, and was a 
fitting prelude to the harmonious Conference that followed. 


Wepnespay Mornina. 


Conference met at the hour for morning prayers in the 
College Chapel, the students assembling with them. Scrip- 
tures were read by President E. M. Gallaudet, and prayer 
offered by Rev. Collins Stone. The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements presented the following report which 
was accepted. 

“The Committee of Arrangements respectfully recom- 
mend the following gentlemen to be the permanent officers 
of the Conference : 


Harvey P. Peet, L.L. D., President. 


Rev. Collins Stone 
Phillip G. Gillett, Vice- Presidents. 


W. J. Palmer, 
Lewellyn Pratt, 


Secretaries. 


The Committee also report the follpwing membership of 
the Conference : 


Rev. W. W. Turner, Ex-Principal, American Asylum. 

Rev. Collins Stone, Principal, American Asylum. 

Harvey P. Peet, L.L. D., Emeritus Principal, New York 
Institution. 
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Isaac L. Peet, Principal, New York Institution. 
Gilbert O. Fay, Ohio 
J. C. Covell, Virginia 
Rev. Thomas McIntire, “ Indiana at 
W. J. Palmer, North Carolina 
Phillip G. Gillett, Illinois 
Wesley O. Connor, Georgia 
W. D. Kerr, Missouri 
E. M. Kerr, M. D., Vice 
Harvey W. Milligan, M.D., “ Wisconsin » 
Egbert L. Bangs, “Michigan 
Rev. Benjamin Talbot, Iowa 
E. M. Gallaudet, Columbia 
Joseph H. Johnson, M. D., Alabama 
*Warring Wilkinson, California 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 


Hon. Amos Kendall, of Washington. 
Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, of New York. 
Prof. Samuel Porter, of Washington. 


Lewellyn Pratt, 
Edward A. Fay, 
James M. Spencer, 
Mr. James Denison, * 
 Mellville Ballard, 


The Committee also recommend that meetings be held 
Wednesday morning, Thursday morning and afternoon, Fri- 
day morning, afternoon and evening, and that the order of 
business for Wednesday morning be: 

Ist. Reading of letters. 

2d. Paper by H. P. Peet, L.L.D. Subject—“ The order 
of the first lessons in language for a class of beginners.” 

3d. Paper by M. L. Brock. Subject— The better method 
of teaching a class of beginners.” 


*Mr. Wilkinson had written that he expected to be present and his name was 
inserted in the list of members; but the steamer did not arrive in New York 
till the day that the Conference adjourned. 
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4th. Paper by Rev. Benjamin Talbot. Subject—-“‘ The 
proper age for admission to Institutions for the Deaf and 
Dumb.” 
(Signed,) M. Gatravper, 


4, 


Chairman of Committee.” 


The recommendations of the Committee respecting organ- 
ization and order of business were unanimously adopted, 
and the officers thus chosen, entered upon the discharge of 
their duties. 

The first business, after the organization, was the reading: 
of letters, and the Secretary presented letters from J. L. 
Noyes, Superintendent of the Minnesota Institution ; Lewis. 
H, Jenkins, Principal of the Kansas Institution; J. Van 
Nostrand, Superintendent of the Texas Institution; and J. 
A. Jacobs, Principal of the Kentucky Institution; and Dr. 
Milligan delivered a verbal message from A. B. Hutton, 
Principal of the Pennsylvania Institution ; all expressing re- 
gret that they could not be present at the meetings, and in- 
terest in the objects for which the Conference had assembled. 

Dr. Peet then read his paper upon the order of tirst lessons: 

“Twenty-four years” the paper begins ‘* have passed since 
the first publication of a little volume entitled, * Elementary 
Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb,” The work was welcomed 
at the time with general satisfaction, almost with enthusiasm, 
by teachers of deaf-mutes as supplying a want that had long 
been felt. It was a work to which had been given careful 
reflection and faithful labor, guided by long experience and 
by diligent study of previous efforts in the same direction.” 

The author of the paper claims that the general plan on 
which the “Course of Instruction” has been formed is the 
true one, although admitting that only through revi.ions 
and modifications could it be perfected. He regretted that 
the time for a thorough revision although long sought for 
had never come. 

The “Lessons” starts with two principles which are con- 
sidered as axioms, and which have been guides to the order 
therein pursued ; first, that ideas should precede words, and 
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second, that difficulties should be divided as much as possi- 
ble and presented one by oneto the pupils. The first teaches 
us to let the development of a pupil’s lessons in language 
wait upon the development of his ideas. The second teaches 
us to begin with short words that are names of familiar ob- 
jects and to introduce, one by one, the elements of language 
in the order of their simplicity and the ease with which a 
deaf-mute will use them correctly and intelligently in sen- 
tences of his own. 

The first step is to give names of familiar objects; then 
the adjective; then plural forms; after that the pupils may 
be taught to count, may use imperatives, learn the inde- 
finite pronouns, learn some classifications, have some prac- 
tice in mental arithmetic and be accustomed to write the days 
of the week and of the month that their notice of time may 
be enlarged and corrected before distinctions of tenses are 
taught. Thus, in the first fifty-five lessons, occupying with a 
class of fair capacity three or four months, no cumplete sen- 
tences are introduced. Words have now become familiar 
and manageable to the pupil, his faculties have developed 
by conversations in signs, his ideas become clearer, his mem- 
ory and power of discrimination have been strengthened by 
exercise and he is now competent to advance with larger 
strides. Yet we must adhere to the principle of dividing and 
graduating difficulties, and, as the participle is the connect- 
ing link between the adjective and the verb, introduce the 
the verb in the participtal form. Then, when this is im- 
pressed by repetition, make clear to the pupils the distinction: 
between the two present forms—the habitual and the actual. 
After this, the way is clear to advance to the more difficult 
constructions of language. 

In conclusion he said that he would not disapprove of the 
occasional introduction of difficulties in construction to meet 
particular emergencies; for the ‘‘ Course of Instruction ” 
should be regarded as furnishing aids and not fetters to a 
judicious teacher. 

Finally, he enjoined as of prime importance the maxim to 
review, REVIEW, REVIEW every lesson; for a small book 
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well studied would prove better than a library skimmed over 
and forgotten. 

This paper was followed by one written by M, L. Brock, 
one of the instructors in the Illinois Institution. It was 
read by Mr. Gillett, who stated that it was originally pre- 
pared for and read before a meeting of the teachers of their 
Institution and not designed to have a wider publicity, but 
that he had prevailed upon Mr. Brock to permit him to bring 
it to this meeting. We hope to publish this paper in full in 
the November number of the Annals, and therefore give a 
very brief analysis of it in this place. 

It was entitled ‘“‘A better method of instructing a class of 
beginners.” 

The writer claims that the first thing to be placed before 
a class of beginners should be a full simple sentence. It 
should be the written expression for some familiar occurrence 
and one that they can easily render into signs. They should 
be required to write it on the slate immediately. 

The sentence is the normal condition of language. The 
most simple idea formed in the brain when dressed for ex- 
pression will be found wearing at least the subject and pred- 
icate, and most generally the object. It is desirable at once 
for the teacher to take the elliptical pantomime of the begin- 
ners and translate it into well constructed sentences. 

It may be objected that this introduces all the parts of 
speech immediately and will produce confusion in the mind 
of the learner. To this it is réplied, that he is taught no- 
thing respecting the parts of speech ; he has an idea and the 
language that expresses that idea is furnished him. Gram- 
mar is made for language, and not language for grammar. 

Another objection to this method will be that it requires 
the teacher to be thoroughly acquainted with the sign lan- 
guage so that he may be able to translate the crude signs of 
his pupils, while in practice it has been found necessary to 
place new pupils under new teachers who know as little of 
the meaning of signs as the pupils do of written characters. 
The author argues that so far as this method would have a 
tendency to break up the practice of putting new pupils in 
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charge of inexperienced teachers, it would accomplish a 
vast amount of good. The position of instructor of the new 
class should be the post of honor in the Institutions. 

Still another objection is, that the sentence is too heavy, 
and the young pupil, if he learn it, will learn it only as the 
parrot does. But the eye can see a full sentence as easily as 
one word; and if that sentence be the expression of some 
familiar idea the child can more easily comprehend it than 
any of its separate parts. The synthetic is the most unnatu- 
ral of all processes of reasoning, and the best. answer to this 
objection will be the trial of the method. The writer claims 
that more rapid progress will be made by this method, the 
pupils’ interest better sustained, and an end put to the com- 
plaint that pupils will not think, 

The two papers were listened to with great interest, and 
were very fully discussed by several members of the Con- 
ference, some preferring the one method and some the other, 
but most advocating a combination of thetwo. This discus- 
sion occupied the remainder of the morning session and part 
of the session of Thursday morning and was then referred to 
a Committee consisting of Messrs. McIntire, Gillett and I. L. 
Peet, to draft a minute expressive of the opinion of the Con- 
ference. This Committee afterwards reported the following 
minute which was unanimously adopted: 

“That in both these papers, there are valuable suggestions 
of great practical utility to teachers of this class, and that the 
greatest progress will be secured by such a union of the 
two methods suggested as shall give the pupils an early and 
practical use of the English language, and interest and varie- 
ty to their daily lessons.” 

The afternoon of Wednesday was spent by the members 
of the Conference in visiting the Capitol, and, by invitation 
of Dr. Nichols, the Government Hospital for the Insane. 

At the Capitol an opportunity was afforded by a recess in 
the Impeachment trial, to see both Houses of Congress in 
session, to meet acquaintances among the Representatives 
and Senators and to examine the various parts of the build- 
ing and the many objects of interest grouped there. A 
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marked illustration of affection for the Capitol of our re- 
united country was furnished by the indefatigable efforts of 
one of the Principals from the far South to secure a piece of 
marble left by the workmen on the dome to carry home as 
a relic. To many Congress was a novel sight, and to all it 
was a gratification to see and hear the men now conspicuous 
as representatives of a great nation. 

From the Capitol the party drove in carriages provided 
for them by their entertainers, the officers of the Columbia 
Institution, to the Hospital for the Insane under the charge 
of C. H. Nichols, M. D. 

The company reached the hospital between five and six 
P. M., and were welcomed by Dr. Nichols and his assist- 
ants. After their introduction, they were conducted through 
the various wards of the hospital and then were shown the 
various arrangements for cooking, heating and ventilating. 
The details of the management of the patients, and of provid- 
ing for the wants of this large and well-conducted establish- 
ment were fully given by the Doctors as the company was 
passing through the various parts of the building. The prac- 
tical adaptations for the comfort and convenience of a large 
number brought together in one building, so liberally pro- 
vided by a munificient Government, were suggestive studies 
for the practical men of the Conference, who themselves have 
the direction of large establishments, having in many respects 
similar wants; and the construction of the building and the 
apparatus for doing work were carefully examined. 

The tour of the building being ended, a musical entertain- 
ment with an exhibition of dissolving views was given in 
the Chapel, both of which were much enjoyed. 

After a bountiful supper at the Hospital, the party return- 
ed to the Deaf and Dumb Institution at a late hour, having 
enjoyed a day of much pleasure and profit. 

The feeling of the members of the Conference towards 
Dr. Nichols and his associates found expression at the close 
of the meetings in this resolution: 

“Tuat the thanks of the Conference are tendered to Dr. 
Nichols and his able assistants for the kind courtesy shown 
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to us, and for the exhibition of dissolving views which was 
not only entertaining but profitable, and which afforded a 
valuable suggestion that may be of practical utility in each 
of our Institutions.” 
Tuurspay Mornine. 

Conference met in the College Chapel. The reading of 
Scripture and Prayer were conducted by I. L. Peet, after 
which the Committee of Arrangements reported additional 
papers and recommended that they be presented in the fol- 
lowing order: 


1. Discipline, P. G. Gillett. 
2. Proper age of Admission, Rev. B. Talbot. 
3. American System of instructing the 
Deaf and Dumb, E. M. Gallaudet. 
4. Mechanical Education of the © 
Deaf and Dumb, W. J. Palmer. 
5. Best way of teaching Grammar, S. Porter. 
6. Hereditary Deafness, W. W. Turner. 
7. Initial Signs, I. L. Peet. 
8. The College, L. Pratt. 
9. Articulation, J. R. Woods. 
10. Ladies as Teachers, Miss C. Trask. 


The discussion of the previous day upon the papers of Dr. 
Peet and Mr. Brock was continued, and before the appoint- 
ment of the Committee to draft resolutions expressing the 
views of the Conference respecting the subject discussed, a 
debate sprung up with reference to the propriety of giving 
decisions upon the topics brought before the Conference. 
The conclusion reached in the debate was that while no one 
would be bound by the decisions of the conference as though 
they were authoritative yet that it was desirable after a com- 
parison of views to ascertain what is the judgment of the 
Conference respecting all important points. 

The third paper was then read by P. G. Gillett, entitled 
“ Discipline.” 

The points maintained were that ultimate appeal should 
be to the Principal, on account of his direct and personal re- 
sponsibility, and his being better able to take a comprehen- 
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sive view of the wants of the whole Institution. Discipline 
should be enforced not merely for the sake of the conveni- 
ence and good order of the school, but for its effect in de- 
veloping the character and forming the habits of the pupils. 
There should be harmony in the exercise of the government 
between the Principal and his assistants. Discipline should 
be uniform and not spasmodic and should be enforced by 
the example of the officers yielding a consistent regard to 
established rules. The endeavor should be to cultivate the 
conscience and moral sense of the pupils and thus,to teach 
self-control; but in cases of perversity, punishment must be 
resolutely administered. And here the end should not so 
much be retributive justice as the reformation of the offend- 
er. It is well to decide upon the form of punishment and 
then defer to the next day its infliction; because the officer 
being at once law-maker, judge, witness, attorney and ex- 
ecutor of the sentence he should be careful how he exercises 
his authority. Still, there are cases in which the punish- 
ment must be administered at once, but it must even then 
be without passion. Punishment should in most cases be 
determined and inflicted by the officer against whom or un- 
der whose supervision the offence has been committed; the 
kind of punishment being suited to the temperament of the 
offender, as well as to the gravity of the offence. It would 
be impossible to state what kind of correction should follow 
particular offences, so as many modifying circumstances affect 
the decision in each case. The rod should be the dernier 
resort, but when used should be so administered that it be 
not readily forgotten. Demerit marks, private and public 
reprimands, temporary imprisonment, deprivation of a meal, 
the assignment of some unwelcome task should take the 
place of the whip. Expulsion should be exercised only when 
the offender proves incorrigible and the character of the 
school requires the removal of contaminating influences, 
since expulsion from one of our Institutions is tantamount 
to a deprival of all opportunity for securing an education. 
Mr. I. L. Peet took exception to the propriety of permit- 
ting the officer against whom the offence was committed to 
execute the penalty, and claimed that every grave offence 
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should be reported to the Principal. With that. exception, 
he heartily approved the paper and hoped it might be a- 
dopted by the conference as an expression of its views upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Talbot then read the fourth paper entitled “The 
proper age for the admission of pupils to Institutions for the 
Deaf and Dumb.” Two difficulties are encountered in the 
matter of admission to the school; the first, the desire of 
some parents to crowd their children into school too early, 
and the other, the reluctance of some to send their children 
early enough. As the result of these two tendencies there 
is found a great disparity of ages in the new classes. Pupils 
should come to the Institution before their powers of mind 
have become weakened by disuse, and mental and moral 
habits have become fixed. On the other hand, pupils should 
not be admitted too young, when they are physically incap- 
able of bearing the confinement of the school-room; the In- 
stitution should not be regarded as a nursery for those who 
still need a mother’s care. Intellectually, too, the child 
should be matured sufficiently to be able to apply his mind 
to the difficulties he must master. The drift of public senti- 
ment is against undue forcing of tender minds. Generally 
not more than seven years are allowed for the whole work 
of the pupil in school, and these should be the seven years 
best adapted for the acquisition of knowledge. The child 
should remain at home till the moral effect of home life and 
influences be secured; then, having first learned the lesson of 
home duties and the value of home privileges, he is prepar- 
ed to learn the mutual relations and obligations of social life 
and to receive moral and religious instruction at the hands 
of teachers. If asked to name some age as a proper guide, 
the writer would say from eleven to thirteen, and would not 
anticipate the earlier nor delay after the later limit except 
for peculiar cases. 

The next paper presented was by Pres. E. M. Gallaudet, 
which was introduced with some explanatory remarks, as 
follows: 
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Mr. Praswent: Before presenting the paper which I pur- 
pose with your indulgence to read to the Conference, I desire 
to say a word in explanation, with reference to the position 
which it has been assumed in certain quarters I hold with 
regard to the American system of deaf-mute instruction. 

In the controversy which has been going on for some time 
in New England, certain parties, opposed to the theory and 
to the practice of the American system, as it now exists in 
our established institutions, have claimed me as a friend to 
their views. It has been stated in a recent publication, is- 
sued in Boston by the Board of State Charities of Massa- 
ehusetts, that I am in favor of teaching all deaf-mutes by ar- 
ticulation. 

And in other places, as I have learned from time to time, 
the parties to this controversy have undertaken to claim me 
as thinking with them and as desiring to act with them, 
and as differing in my views from my honored father in re- 
gard to the work which he did something to initiate and 
to upbuild. 

Before reading this paper therefore, which by its title 
would seem to indicate that I am disposed to call in ques- 
tion the pfesent practice, I desire to have it distinctly un- 
derstood by the gentlemen of this Conference, that I have 
in no sense departed from the views and opinions that were 
set forth by my father, and that have been maintained by 
those who have followed him in the work of teaching the 
deaf and dumb, down to the present time. And I am not 
to be claimed as a convert to the system of teaching the 
deaf and dumb by articulation, which system to a greater 
or less extent ignares the use of signs. 

And moreover, I desire it to be understood that my feel- 
ings and sentiments are in entire harmony, so far as I am 
aware, with the opinions of the gentlemen who compose our 
conference, and who represent our institutions, or what may 
be termed the great body of American instructors of the 
deaf and dumb. I feel it due to myself to make this ex- 
planation, so that in the statement of views I now bring 
before you, I may not be understood as occupying in the 
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slightest degree, the position of an unfriendly critic or of a 
questionable friend. 

With your permission, Mr. President, I will now proceed 
to read a paper entitled, “Zhe American System of Deaf- 
Mute Instruction ; tts Incidental Defects and thew Reme- 
dies.” 

We are happy to present in this number of the Annals, 
the paper of President Gallaudet, and also one read later in 
the Conference by Mr. Peet, Principal of the New York In- 
stitution, complete, and shall pause at this point in our re- 
port of the proceedings of the Conference, hoping to 
clude in the next and sum up at the conclusion the central 
features of the Conference, its work, and what appear to be 
its influences upon the future of the work of instructing 
the deaf-mutes of America. No reader of the Annals and 
none who desire to preserve this publication as a history of 
the progress of instruction in this country will regret the 
space devoted to epitomizing this meeting. The men 


brought together were representative men, men of experi- 
ence, eminent in the profession; and the views set forth 
could not fail to attract attention and give direction by their 
moral weight to the conclusions of others interested in the 
deaf and dumb. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUC- 
TION—ITS INCIDENTAL DEFECTS AND THEIR 
REMEDIES. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, 
President of the National Deaf-Mute College, Washington, D. C. 


In no country of Europe can there be said to exist at the 
present time a system of deaf-mute instruction which may 
be properly termed national. 

In France, while the methods of de I’ Epee still form the 
basis of effort in this branch of educational labor, in many, 
but not in all schools, some of the distinctive ideas of Hei- 
nicke are accorded a position of considerable importance. 

In Germany, where the practices of this last named pio- 
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neer are still maintained to a well nigh universal extent, 
modifications have been introduced in certain places by his 
successors; and at the same time so much of the theory of 
the great French teacher has been accepted and adopted as 
to remove from the method, once called the German, many 
of its distinguishing features. 

In Great Britain, the precepts laid down by Braidwood 
and the elder Watson in regard to the teaching of articula- 
tion are now but little regarded, and while perhaps in this 
country a greater concord exists than elsewhere in Europe, 
the system can hardly be called national. : 

The United|States alone, of all the nations where public 
educational establishments are maintained on an extended 
scale, presents the spectacle of a uniformity so nearly entire 
as to justify the application of the national adjective to the 
system of instructing the class of persons whose interests 
Wwe ure now considering. 

Twenty-four widely separated institutions, founded from 
time to time during a period of fifty years, governed by or- 
ganizations entirely independent of each other, covering in 
their benevolent work every square mile of our settled ter- 
ritory, employing more {than one hundred and twenty in- 
structors and sheltering within their walls more than two 
thousand five hundred children, may be seen to-day following 
the methods and maintaining without essential change the 
sytem introduced into the country by Dr. Gallaudet in 1816. . 

A harmony so wide spread and long continued could 
scarcely have resulted from the accidental* transplanting of 
an inferior system from Europe. Especially does this seem 
impossible when we consider the free intercourse that has 
existed between this country and the old world; the immense 
tide of immigration that has poured in upon us; the un- 
trammelled condition of the press and the disposition of 
educated Americans to travel in Europe and report to their 
countrymen the results of ‘their observations. 

The entirely unprofessional observer in weighing the con- 


*See Mr. Gardiner G..Hubbard’s Pamphlet. 
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siderations suggested by this remarkable unison among our 
deaf-mute institutions, could not escape the conviction that 
much of truth and reason must dwell where such a coinci- 
dence of opinion and practice was found. 

Nor is the force of this position to be weakened by the 
fact that within the past two years, schools for the instruc- 
tion of deaf-mutes have been opened at Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts and in New York City, the supporters and teach- 
ers of which call to naught the old system and profess to be 
in possession of methods of far greater Value than those hith- 
erto approved in the established institutions. 

For it has not yet appeared that these new schools are ful- 
filling the promise of their founders; nor yet that those who 
conduct them will not go further than they have already 
done in recognizing the correctness of views and the neces- 
sity of methods they but a short time since combatted and 
decried.* 

It may therefore be taken as the starting point in review- 
ing the American system of deaf-mute instruction that it 
has the endorsement of national unanimity, extending over 
a period fully half as great as is embraced in the entire re- 
cord of organized effort in this peculiar field of benevolence. 

With this weighty testimony in its favor the writer of 
this paper ‘will pass to the consideration of those features of 
the system, as it is at present practised, which invite critic- 
ism. Defects they may be called; not organic, however, 
or inherent but functional, wholly incidental, removable, 
curable. 

Fear of criticism is a direct confession of weakness, at 
least in organized if not in individual effort. So also is an 
indisposition to acknowledge a palpable error when even 
an unfriendly eye has discovered it and an opposing hand 
has pointed it out. 


* It will be remembered by many present that the supporters of the Institu- 
tion now located at Northampton, when it was located at Chelmsford, came 
before the Legislature of Mass., and gravely asserted that in the instruction ime 
parted in that institution, signs were not to be used. Now, in the report ofthe 
Institution, as it comes to us this year, the President of the Board of Directors 
distinctly makes the admission that signs are to be used, the discovery having 
‘Deen made that the execution of an impossibility had been undertaken. 
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The writer will not therefore suggest the possibility of the 
existence of either of these feelings in the minds of those to 
whom this paper is primarily presented, and will offer no 
apology for calling attention to those defects his friendly eye 
sees in the practical workings of a system to the upbuilding 
and perfecting of which he has devoted the best years of his 
life; a system that is endeared to him by every consideration 
of filial respect. 

It is a fact that will probably be admitted by all whose 
experience in teaching deaf-mutes has extended over a series 
of years, that many pupils of fair intelligence and industrious. 
habits of study, having enjoyed a period of five, six or seven 
years of instruction, leave their respective institutions with- 
out having acquired the ability to express ideas, even on 
common subjects, in absolutely correct written language. 

We may go further and claim that very few congenital 
mutes, with the ordinary course of seven years, are able so 
to express ideas they may desire to communicate to others, 
that their deaf-muteness will not be made immediately ap- 
parent to one who is familiar with the errors common to such: 
persons. 

Possibly it may be thought to be saying too much, but the 
writer fears it is true that many deaf-rautes, of good mind and 
a willingness to learn, leave school after having enjoyed the 
time of a full primary course, whoeliy unable to produce a 
page of original composition that shall be free from errors 
of grammar or of idiom. 

Certain parties whose attention has been directed to this 
circumstance, have immediately inferred and claimed that 
it gave evidence of an organic detect in the system of instruc- 
tion and have used it as an argument for the acceptance 
of another, widely different in its theory and practice, losing 
sight however of the fact that in Germany whence they 
would draw their proposed substitute the same unsatisfac- 
tory results are found in the working out of the methods 
sought to be introduced.* 


* It should be mentioned in this connection, that the writer found in Europe, 
Jast Summer, teachers who followed the plan of instructing by articulation, 
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All teachers of the deaf and dumb, and most persons who are 
inany degree familiar with them, understand that the impart- 
ing of the power to use and comprehend the full force of writ- 
ten langnage constitutes the chief labor of their education. 

With the great majority of this class there undoubtedly 
exists the mental capacity to master language perfectly. 
Why this is not done in a great many cases and how it may 
be achieved, is our purpose now to enquire. 

Three causes present themselves, which, in our judgment, 
fully account for the existence of the difficulty referred to, 
the removal of which is believed to be entirely within the 
range of possibility. 

That in six or seven years congenitally deaf pupils with 
specially quick and retentive minds, under circumstances 
uninterruptedly favorable. may acquire a tolerably perfect 
command of language is true; but to expect this of the mass 
is unreasonable. 

What proportion of hearing children of the age of eight 
vears are found to be free from errors of grammar or of idiom 
in their utterance of language? And yet these have greatly 
the advantage over deat-mutes whose opportunities for ac- 
quiring language have been limited to a six or seven years 
course of instruction. 

The education of a hearing child begins with the first 
loving inquiry of nurse or mother, and long before the babe 
can say papa or mamma, it comprehends much that is ad- 
dressed to its susceptible ear. This education continues 
during well nigh every waking moment until the years of 
maturity are reached. Nor need precious time be taken from 
the years of attendance upon school for special instruction 
in language. 


ready to admit, almost without an exception, that difficulties were experienced 
in their schools in imparting language correctly to their pupils ; that very many 
of their pupils left school after a full course of instruction quite unable to write 
their vernacular with correctness, or so to use the terms of the language that 
their deaf-mutism would not be discovered readily. This is mentioned to direct 
attention to the point claimed by many persons as an excellence of the system 
of teaching by articuJation, that it imparts language far more correctly than the 
other system does, 
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But how different is the case of the congenital mute! 

With him the acquisition of language other than that of 
pantomime is a conscious and oftentimes painful effort at 
every step. Possessing absolutely nothing of it when the 
age of ten years is reached, he enters school and finds his 
chief labor to be the securing of that which his more 
favored brother has gained without teachers and without 
special exertion. And besides this he is to lay in what stores 
of knowledge he may in a period not longer than that allowed 
to children free from the disabilities under which he labors. 

In the early days of our work, when grave doubts existed 
in the public mind whether the enlightenment of the deaf 
and dumb was possible beyond a very limited range; when 
would be economists begrudged the expense of boarding as 
well as teaching this class of children at public charge, and 
accorded the minimum number of years; when a deaf-mute 
was looked upon as a creature widely differing in mental 
construction from his fellows, almost a monster, whose dis- 
enthrallment was to be regarded rather as an interesting 
experiment than a work of practical value to the community ; 
when parents, even, could be induced with difficulty to con- 
sent to their children’s remaining at school for three or four 
years; in those days of uncertainty it was plainly wiser to 
accept for the children of silence the boon of an imperfect 
education, than to leave them in ignorance. 

But now, when the right of these persons to education is 
universally admitted; when it can be demonstrated that the 
expenditures involved, yield a rich return of actual weaith 
to the state in the increased value of the intelligent labor of 
the mutes; when enlarged facilities for the education of 
speaking youth are being multiplied by national, state and 
individual bounty; when in most of our large cities and in 
many of our rural towns, children may spend twelve years 
in the public schools, preparing for collegé or for business 
pursuits; shall the friends of the deaf and dumb be satisfied 
with a course of study limited to five, six or seven years ? 

What speaking child, beginning his alphabet at the age of 
seven and quitting school at eleven, could be said to have 
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had a sufficient education to enable him to win his way in 
the world? And yet four years to him is surely as much 
as seven years for the deaf-mute. 

But it may be replied that in several States the term of 
study has been extended to nine or ten years, and that High 
Classes have been successfully maintained. This does not 
reach the difficulty, since these advanced classes are fora 
selected few, one in ten perchance or one in twenty of the 
whole number, while the mass are in no way directly bene- 
fitted. And it will not be denied that diplomas have been 
granted even to graduating members of these High Classes, 
who would find it difficult to write a dozen pages of original 
composition, which should be absolutely correct in grammat- 
ical construction and idiomatic expression. It should be 
borne in mind further that High Classes are designed only 
for those who evince special aptitude in study, and are not 
intended to benefit the many whose deficiencies in language 
we are now considering 

The defect, therefore, for which we are aiming to account 
will not be remedied by the general establishment of High 
Classes. The reform should begin at the other end of the 
course, and infant classes, or juvenile departments, or better 
still separate schools rigidly held down to the work of ele- 
mentary instruction should be established or patronized by 
every State in the Union. 

In these infant schools a course of four years might be 
afforded; in the institutions of higher grade at least six 
years should be given to all save those plainly deficient in 
intellect, and then the High Class should be added for the 
further advancement of those who evince special talent and 
may desire to fit themselves for college or for the pursuit of 
vocations requiring more than an elementary education. 

The limits laid down for this paper will not admit of a 
more extended allusion to the important subject of infant 
schools for the deaf and dumb.* It is to be hoped, however, 


* It is worthy of mention in this connection, that at Manchester in England, 
at the present time, there is avery successful infant school in connection with 
the larger institution for the deaf and dumb, which has existed for many years. 
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that the example set some years ago by Prof. D. E. Bartlett. 
in his private school at Poughkeepsie, New York, and more 
recently by the Institution at New York City, and by the 
Clarke Institution at Northampton, of bringing the deaf- 
mute child under instruction at the earliest possible moment, 
may be followed till the practice shall have become a dis- 
tinguishing feature of our national system, the successful in- 
troduction of which into our work will, it is believed, go 
very far to remove the defect we are now specially consid- 
ering. 

But there are other reasons why many intelligent deaf- 
mutes fail to acquire the power of expressing their thoughts 
in correct written language. 

The language of signs in its present state of development 
furnishes so easy and exact and beautiful a means of commu- 
nication between teacher and pupil, that the temptation is 
strong to use it to an extent which may operate unfavorably 
upon the pupil. A little reflection will readily show how 
this occurs; and while the writer would not be understood 
as underrating the importance of signs, but rather as ac- 
cording them a high office at each and every stage of the 
education of the deaf and dumb, he would urge that in the 
acquisition of a new language, its practice should be aimed 
at on all possible occasions. Hence in the mastery of arti- 
ficial language by the deat-mute, every opportunity should 
be embraced by him and by his teacher to use the incoming 
language, ard just so soon as enough of it can be secured 
to suffice for the expression of the wants and thoughts of 
the pupil, and to convey the instructions of the teacher, 
should the new language be given the preference. 

Here it is believed lies a grave fault in the practice of our 
institutions. 


It forms a distinct department, and is under the direction of ladies. The 
meals are taken entirely separate from those of the higher department, and 
the sleeping apartments are distinct; the hours of study also differ, The 
whole programme of operations from day to day, for this infant department is 
arranged with special reference to adapting it to the capabilities of infants. 
Children are received as young as five years old and are retained until prepared 
to go into the higher department. 
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Teachers and officers use signs far too freely; pupils are 
allowed to use them long after they might employ the finger 
alphabet in many of their communications. 

In how many of our schools are teachers in the habit of 
communicating by manual spelling new facts, in the shape 
of miniature lectures, couched in language they are sure 
their pupils can comprehend? How often are pupils assem- 
bled in pleasant social gathering wherein all conversation 
is required to be in finger spelling? How general is the 
rule that all favors of the Principal, asked by pupils of over 
three years standing, must be asked in correctly spelled lan- 
guage or be denied? How often is the brake of dactylology 
applied to that well known ever moving propensity to talk 
in the school-room? Is it not true that in a great majority 
of cases the actual use by the pupil of the forms of his ver- 
nacular is confined to the hours of school and study, and that 
even here signs are largely employed at times when they 
might be dispensed with? When speaking children are sent 
to French or German schools for the purpose of acquiring 
the languages spoken by the teachers of those schools, are 
they not expected after a short time, to make the new lan- 
guages the media of communication with all around them ? 
Why then should not the case be so with the deaf and dumb ? 
In coming to our institutions the learning of the sign lan- 
guage. is not their most important task. Their lives are not 
ina majority of cases to be passed among deaf-mutes, but in 
association with speaking people, and their great object is to 
acquire a means of communicating accurately with the world 
in general. The failure to do this, manifest in too many of 
the graduates of our institutions, stands forth as the gravest 
practical defect of our system, and is largely attributable, in 
the opinion of the writer, to the cause just recited, which 
may so readily be removed. 

But another source of difficulty is found to exist in many 
of our institutions, which operates to produce the result we 
are now considering. And in naming this the writer wishes 
to avoid, if possible, giving offence to those hard working 
faithful teachers, who are striving to the best of their ability 
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in a profession they are not fitted by nature or previous train- 
ing, to adorn. 

In alluding to the fact that incompetent teachers are now 
being employed in many of our institutions, the writer 
would expressly disclaim any intention of reflecting person- 
ally on them, or yet on the Principals who are compelled 
to employ such as are willing to work at low rates of com- 
pensation. But he would charge home on Boards of Direc- 
tors the grave responsibility of sacrificing the best interests 
of the deaf and dumb, and of degrading the profession for 
the sake of making a show of great economy. The idea is 
Jamentably prevalent, that the teaching of the deaf and 
dumb may be successfully performed by persons whose own 
training has been no more extended than that they would 
seek to impart. Than which a more fatal error does not exist. 

In the education of speaking youth, is it not essential to 
the highest success that the teacher should have carried his 
own culture to a point far beyond that to which he seeks to 
lead his pupils? What fitness would the College Professor 
be thought to possess, who had limited his range of study to 
the mere curriculum of the College course? Why is a pre- 
vious college training requisite in a man who would make a 
successful Principal of a Grammar school? And why should 
the teacher of a Primary school be required to graduate from 
a High school before being regarded as fitted for his or her 
work? Andif the obvious answer to these questions, be the 
enunciation of a sound principle in the case of schools for 
the speaking, is it not even more essential in the work of in- 
structing children, deprived of language and hearing, where 
are to be encountered unusual difficulties in the pursuit of 
knowledge, that only highly cultivated and talented in- 
structors should be employed. 

The founder of our “American system was of this opinion, 
and gathered around him, men of large intellectual endow- 
ments and as liberal education as was then required in Col- 
lege Professors. 

The success of those early days in teaching language to 
deaf-mutes has not been surpassed in later times. It is even 
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to be feared that in many instances the results of recent 
effort will compare unfavorably with the work of former 
years. That this is in large measure attributable to the cause 
just now considered, there can be no reasonable doubt: and 
it is worthy of the most serious consideration of the managers 
of our institutions whether the saving to the public treasury 
of a few dollars can justify the continuance of so grave an 
evil. 

Second in importance only to the employment of compe- 
tent teachers in the work of instructing the deaf and dumb, 
is the possession of text books, prepared with particular ref- 
erence to the growing capabilities of the deaf-mute mind. 
The great lack of a precise language and the fact of its 
slow and painful acquirement, make it important that the 
pupil should have offered to him at the successive stages of 
his advancement, books whose terms and style shall be 
within his comprehension. 

The practice of explaining by signs the daily lessons of a 
class, is, it is believed, often carried to an extreme which pro- 
duces evil results. 

In the structure of conventional language, aimed to be 
completed in the mind of the deaf-mute, grammatical, idio- 
matic sentences are the blocks and columns of stone that are 
to give strength and beauty to the edifice. The language 
of pantomime is the mortar, necessary to join the parts 
together, but to be used sparingly, and to be pressed out, so 
to speak, by the weightier material which is to give charac- 
ter and durability to the work. Should it be used in excess 
the base of the building will surely crumble before the cap 
stone is laid. 

The course of instruction with the deaf and dumb should 
be so arranged that the measure of language first acquired 
may be made use of to explain what is to come after. 

As soon as possible, language should be built upon lan- 
guage. 

But the style of text books at present available does not 
admit of this, and not until a complete series, embracing 
language lessons, geography, history, arithmetic and the 
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elements of natural science shall have been successfully pre- 
pared, will our system attain to its greatest effectiveness. 

And then text books should be so arranged that they may 
be grasped by pupils, with a minimum of sign explanation, 
to the end that before the close of the primary course they 
may have acquired the power of apprehending the full force 
of language as they meet it in books, without depending 
on pantomimic elucidations from the teacher. 

In the progress of the college, embracing as it dues repre- 
sentatives of eleven of the state institutions, this inability on 
the part of students to use text books to the best advantage, 
is plainly and sometimes painfully evident; indicating that 
the pupil had been suffered to depend on his teacher for the 
meaning ot whatever may have presented a difficulty in the 
books he was using, or worse yet that he had been permitted 
to go forward without understanding what his mind had 
attempted to grasp. 

In the school education of youth, the sum of information 
secured, on the various subjects that enter into the course of 
study, is by no means the only result to be considered and 
valued, nor does it even occupy the place of greatest impor- 
tance. Of far higher moment is it, than that the pupil should 
gorge his memory with facts, that he should have his mind 
so trained as to be able to continue successfully that longer 
and grander course of study which is to terminate only with 
life itself. Here the student's greatest power lies in his abil- 
ity to receive the full.import of books, they being his chief 
preceptors in this highest earthly school. 

The true end to be aimed at in the school or the college, 
when the eternal development of the intellect is considered, 
is to impart to the student the power of independent study. 

To him who may devote himself to literature or science 
this power is as the breath of life, while to him whose tastes 
or necessities Jead to mechanical employments or business 
pursuits, it will constitute a source of high enjoyment, and 
a means of development in the hours of relaxation from 
labor, the value of which cannot well be over estimated. 

In the acquisition of this power the deaf-mute finds him- 
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self surrounded with peculiar difficulties, which, however, 
cease to exist the moment he finds himself able to compre- 
hend the full force of written language. So long as he de- 
pends on the sign explanations of his teacher for his under- 
standing of the books he is using, must he be considered as 
an infant taking his first uncertain steps, sure to fall to the 
ground whenever the essential support of finger or chair is 
removed. 

If the experience of our college work may be taken as an 
index, it is to be feared that too many, even of our intelli- 
gent deaf-mutes, fail to acquire the power of walking alone, 
and so go through life stumbling among the intricacies of 
language over which they have not learned to step and 
clinging to that helpful and useful but sometimes hurtful 
pantomime, weak and uncertain in their movements, and 
this through no organic feebleness, nor yet from any inherent 
defect of the system under which they are educated, but 
because of the existence of the removable evils we have 
briefly rehearsed. 

Leaving now, for a time, the consideration of imperfections 
found actually to exist in the working of our system, let us 
direct our attention to a branch of a deaf-mute instruction 
which has been madea casum belli in former years by promi- 
nent European teachers, and in regard to which the public 
mind in this country has been interested of late to an un- 
usual extent. The teaching of artificial speech to deaf- 
mutes, (or to persons classed as such,) while it has, in seve- 
ral of our institutions, been practiced to a very limited ex- 
tent, cannot be said to have become at any time, an essential 
feature of our system. 

The subject, therefore, can only claim a place in this pa- 
per, on the assumption that its omission from our practice 
constitutes a defect. 

On the settlement of this point, hang, in the opinion of the 
writer, issues of the gravest consequence in the great and 
growing work devolving upon our institutions. Not that 
the thing itself is of paramount importance to a majority of 
the deaf and dumb, for it affects practically but a minority 
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and to them is a vital interest, but because it may be made 
the means, under certain circumstances of raising up a con- 
flict of opinion, an opposition of effort which can be only 
productive of evil to those whose interests are most inti- 
mately involved. In a certain sense articulation may be 
called the willo’ the wisp—the mirage of the deaf and dumb 
and their friends. 

The avidity with which people follow after it, and the will- 
ingness they manifest to be deceived by it, is attributable to 
the same causes which operate to fill the audience chambers 
and the pockets of quacks and charlatans. 

Who will not run some risk of being swindled and de- 
ceived, when the probability seems fair of regaining sirength 
in a paralyzed limb, a sightless eye or a palsied ear. 

When we consider what is promised by teachers of artic- 
ulation; when we reflect on the wonderful proofs they are 
able to give in exceptional or half explained cases, and when 
we remember the weakness of human nature with its prone- 
ness to accept shams when the possibility of advantage 
can be made to appear; the wonder that so many are de- 
ceived will be very greatly abated. 

The important question, however, reinains, whether we 
shall carefully analyze the whole system of articulation, ac- 
cepting and adopting in good faith those elements that are 
plainly or even probably valuable, and so satisfy the public 
demand that attention shall, be paid to this branch of deaf- 
mute instruction, or whether we shall by negative action 
or a hostile attitude foster a spirit of rivalry between 
opposing systems, only to renew in this country the dis- 
sensions and discussions of Heinicke and de !’Epee-and their 
successors which ‘are now well nigh at an end in an arena 


when both parties are approaching agreement in a system; 
combining all the advantages of the once rival methods. 
That establishments which purport to be institutions for 
the education of the deaf and dumb, should make use of all 
means which can be shown to be of service in the work 
they undertake to perform, needs not to urged in the pre- 
sence of Americans. Ours is a country distinguished above 
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others for its liberal ideas—our public institutions are emi- 
nently progressive—we do not pay an abject homage to 
precedents, and in the schools under our charge we need not 
say “Articulation has never been made a regular feature in 
our system of instruction, therefore we will ignore its claims.” 
Nor yet are we to fortify ourselves in an antagonistic posi- 
tion by citing the opinions of others that “the German sys- 
tem is greatly inferior to the French.” Our duty is to deter- 
mine whether any thing in the system of Heinicke can be 
made of practical value to any considerable portion of the 
class with which we have to deal, and if this question is de- 
cided in the affirmative to proceed at once to give effect to 
the decision. ; 

In the official examination of the deaf-mute schools of 
Europe, instituted by the managers of several of our Amer- 
ican institutions, much testimony has been collected on this 
subject and is available at the present day in the form of 
Reports. It will be instructive to refer to these documents 
and ascertain what their authors recommend. 

In the year 1844, two distinguished instructors, Prof. G. 
E. Day, of the New York Institution, and Lewis Weld, the 
Principal of the American Asylum at Hartford, were directed 
by the authorities of their respective institutions to examine 
critically the European schools for deaf-mutes and report the 
results of their investigations. . While according a decided 
superiority to the American over the European schools and 
preferring the system of de I’ Epee to that of Heinicke for 
the mass, their testimony was agreed that for a portion of 
the so-called deaf and dumb, especially those whose depriva- 
tion of hearing and speech was only partial, instruction in 
articulation was desirable. 


Norte.—It has not been thought necessary in this connection to cite the opin- 
ions of the Hon. Horace Mann, who reported on European deaf-mute institu- 
tions in the year 1844, further than to say that they were in favor of the substi- 
tution of the German system for the one then and now in use in the American 
institutions. 

His testimony is entitled to little weight from the fact that he went abroad 
quite unfamiliar with the workings of our system ard had had no experience in 
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Mr. Weld went even further and said “There is still an- 

other class whom I would not exclude from the benefits of a. 
fair experiment. I mean those, few indeed in number, but 
yet sometimes found, who, possessed of superior natural 
powers and in all respects under favorable circumstances, 
are anxious to undertake the labor, and are found so per- 
servering and successful as to warrant its continuance.” 
_ Prof. Leon Vaisse, then an instructor in the Institution at 
Paris, now its distinguished head, who travelled for some 
time with Mr. Weld, bearing a part in the observations he 
was making, gave even a more decided testimony in favor 
of articulation, in a letter appended to Mr. Weld’s report,. 
as follows: 

“ As for myself I now think, as I did before our tour, that: 
articulation can with success, and consequently must be 
taught to such deaf and dumb as once spoke; to such as. 
though never having spoken, have some hearing; and to 
such, also, as through great acuteness of perception, can. 
make up for want of hearing by the sense of sight and 
touch. The number of these pupils may amount to one- 
third of the whole and sometimes upwards of it. The ex- 
periment ought then to be made with all during the first 
year; the second year such should be retained under instruc- 
tion in articulation as come within the above named cate- 
gories, and they should continue daily to practice speech, 
having regular lessons out of the ordinary school hours, and 
practising still to some extent in the common school room 
where the instructor, as often as consistent with the order of 
the lesson, should address such pupils in speech and require 
them also to speak their answers.” 

In 1851 and 1852, Dr. Peet, then the respected President 
of the New York Institution, and now the honored Nestor 
of our profession, made an extended tour in Europe, visiting 
many of the articulating schools. While sustaining the 
opinions of his predecessors as to the general superiority of 


the care or instruction of the deafand dumb. It was, therefore, natural that 
he should fall into the many errors of judgment which render his report on 
this subject of little practical value. 
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the American schools over those of Europe, he says in speak- 
ing of the subject of teaching deaf-mutes to speak: “On 
this head, I can but repeat and confirm the views expressed 
in the able report of the Rev. George E. Day, made to the 
Board seven years ago.” 

Ten years later Prof. Day, at the instance of the Directors: 
of the New York Institutiou, made a second examination of 
schools where articulation was extensively taught, and in 
his report he says: “A certain portion of deaf-mutes may, 
with a sufficient expenditure of time and labor, be taught 
with more or less advantage, to articulate mechanically and 
to read from the lips. This class consists of semi-mutes, mutes 
who became deaf after having once learned to speak, and now 
and then those who possess special aptitude, mentally and 
physically, for this kind of instruction. 

While the teaching of articulation and the labial alpha- 
bet should be confined to the proportionally small number 
of so-called deaf-mutes who are specially qualified to receive: 
it, no pains on the other hand should be spared in faithfully 
laboring to teach this peculiar class to speak and read upon 
the lips. Experience shows, within the limits which have 
been described, its feasibility. Every consideration of justice 
and humanity requires that the means should be used with 
the most steady and conscientious diligence. If the un- 
founded assertions and exaggerated statements of persons, 
who are either interested witnesses or else incompetent 
judges, shall have the effect of calling attention to the duty 
of providing special instruction in oral language for the 
limited number of the deaf and dumb who will surely be 
benefite 1 by it, an important and desirable result will be 
secured.” 

When we consider the sources from which this strong 
testimony in favor of instruction in articulation is derived; 
that it comes from gentlemen thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of de I’ Epee; from gentlemen whose sympathies 
are identified with the American and French methods as 
formerly opposed to the German; from gentlemen who have 
had in each case many years of practical experience in 
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teaching the deaf and dumb; is there not reasonable ground 
for surprise that in all the twenty-four years which have 
passed since the first of the reports cited was issued, no fair 
trial of this peculiar branch of deaf-mute education has ever 
been made in any of our regular institutions? 

In this particular we are far behind the schools of the con- 
tinent of Europe to-day. Professor Vaisse, true to the ideas 
announced twenty-four years ago, is winning in articulation 
as substantial success in the old Institution at Paris as can 
be seen in the school of Heinicke at Leipsic.* 

In France, in Belgium, in Italy, in Switzerland, in Russia, 
in Sweden and in Denmark, articulation, as subordinate 
and secondary to signs, is entering into the work of deaf- 
mute instruction to a degree far in advance of what was 
found to be the case by Messrs. Weld and Day in their tours 
of inspection, and at the same time the value and necessity 
of signs are recognized in the German schools, almost with - 
out an exception.f 


* The writer does not hesitate to claim that as decided and marked evidences 
of success in articulation are now to be met with in the Paris Institution, where 
the ground work of instruction is closely analagous to that of our own institu - 
tions, as in Leipsic, where the traditions and precepts of Heinicke bear undis- 
puted sway. 

In Paris, articulation is taught to all the pupils during the first year at regular 
hours, while their general education proceeds as with us. After the first year 
only those are continued in oral exercises who evince evident capability there- 
for. During the whole course it is continued with these last described pupils, 
but as an accessory only to the main line of instruction, which continues as in 
the American Schools. 

+ The writer has received, since this paper was completed, a letter from the dis- 
tinguished M. Hirsch of Rotterdam thé tenor of which enables him now to say that 
“the value and necessity of signs are recognized in the German schools” without 
an exception, so far as they were examined by him in the summer of 1867. 

Director Hirsch, referring to the writer’s repurt of Oct 23, 1867, on European insti- 
tutions, says in his letter. 

“You say I assumed to be able in the instruction of deaf-mutes to dispense with 
the language ofsigns. Dear sir! 1 would be one of the first.critics who would think 
such an idea as fwlish and ridiculous as possible. ‘ Whence did Mr. Gallaudet 
derive such an opinion about me, I asked. In order to find an answer I examined 
carefully the documents that might have contained the source of the error and I 
found it in the “Journal de Grand.” A single omission,. but one word, has turned 
the signification of my words and made them nonsense. 

{n the paper mentioned you read: 
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The rapidly approaching harmony in Europe between the 
two opposing systems, indicated by the current of these 
events, is so admirably discussed by the Honorable Canon 
De Herne, Director of the Royal Institution for Deaf-Mute 
Girls at Brussels, in his recent work on the special education 
of the deaf and dumb, that a translation of a few pages will, 
it is believed, be found interesting in this connection. 

After a full review of the methods of de l’ Epee and 
Heinicke he writes as follows: 

‘““We see, from what precedes, that the two methods, French 
and German, founded on tradition, have each an unquestion- 
able merit, and that both ought to have their respective 
places in the instruction of deaf-mutes. The one should by 
no means eliminate the other in an absolute manner; the one 
should not be exalted unreservedly to the detriment of the 
other ; the recriminations which have been made and recip- 
rocated on this score have depreciated both methods and in- 
flicted a real injury on the progress of the instruction and on 
the social relations of the deaf and dumb. We unite with 
the professor of deaf-mutes at Madrid M. Villabrille, in ex- 
claiming: “Let us renounce angry disputes, let us investi- 
gate facts, and let us take into account the special circum- 
stances and conditions which present themselves in the dif- 
ferent children attacked in any degree whatever with deaf- 
mutism.” I will add: Let us classify them as much as pos- 
sible under a different regime, according to their particular 
dispositions and their fitness for articulation. Separation by 
institutions, as in Austria, or by classes, as elsewhere, when 
it can be effected, gives the solution of the problem which 


“et ni Valphabet palpable ni la 
“ langue des signes ne peuvent s’y allier.” 

If you will only be so Kind as to put the omitted word “‘ artificels” or “ de conven- 
tion”’ after the word ‘signes”, you will see that the next paragraph exhibits no in- 
consistency with myself.” 

M. Hirsch adds in his letter: ‘The same opinions, tLe same kind of practice as 
you have found at Mr. Hill’s for example, is ours.” 

When it is remembered how strongly Mr. Hill in his latest work, commends the 
use of natural sigus, the importance of M. Hirsch’s agreement with him will be 
properly estimated, 
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those who seek to better the lot of the deaf and dumb have 
long sought to solve. 

In this system, we may also take into account the differ- 
ence of languages, according to the difficulties which they 
present for articulation, and make the classification of the 
pupils according to this consideration ; which, however, has 
but a secondary value, seeing that these difficulties are not 
insurmountable, where separation is impossible, and where 
consequently the French method must predominate in order 
not to sacrifice the one class of pupils to the other, we shall 
nevertheless endeavor to unite as we best can the two meth- 
ods, by giving to articulation all the importance possible 
for deaf-mutes who can be initiated into it. This union has 
been wrought in several establishments, especially in Bel- 
gium, after a manner more or less favorable to the German 
method. The tendency to affinity between the two dominant 
methods reveals itself more openly from day to day, thanks 
to the numerous writings on the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, to the ever-increasing facility of communications 
which permit us more and more to visit the different institu- 
tions and to ascertain the line of march followed in each; 
thanks also, as M. Alings, teacher of the establishment at 
Groningen, remarks, to the spirit of the age, which no longer 
allows us to hide under a bushel the secrets which we believe 
we possess in matters of instruction. This lamentable weak- 
ness was unfortunately but too common formerly, more par- 
ticularly in the speciality which concerns the deaf and dumb, 
a speciality which with some instructors was a sort of privi- 
leged industry resembling those of the guilds and corporations - 
of a former age. 


Arguing from all that precedes, especially from what has 
been said in this chapter, we ought to seek conciliation in 
separation, two terms which at first sight seem to negative 
each other, but which express nothing contradictory, follow- 
ing as they do the explanations upon which I have entered. 
Conciliation supposes respect for the two methods within the 
limits which nature assigns to each of them, according to the 
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dispositions of the pupils whom it is under discussion to sepa- 
rate in the interest of their advancement, which ought to be 
the sole end of every method, an end which cannot be ignor- 
ed without falling into the most serious troubles. ‘It is in 
this way that we remain faithful to tradition, while march- 
ing along the path of progress, the two fold rule to be ob- 
‘served in matters of instruction. Tradition makes known 
the elements of instruction ; progress indicates their fairest 
forms. Tradition, however far back we trace the history of 
the education of deaf-mutes, has in all ages consecrated the 
use of the two great means of intellectual developement— 
namely, artificial articulation and signs—in order to induct 
these unhappy beings into society. But the insufficiency of 
special studies and experience has not allowed us to allot its 
fair share to each of the systems ; which have thereby present- 
ed such confusion that we have doubted of the efficacy, now 
of the one, now of the other, according to the medium where- 
in we found ourselves placed, and the dispositions of the deaf- 
mutes whom we had to bring up. Progress, favored by time 
and cireumstances, tends to scatter this darkness and to de- 
monstrate the possibility of deriving advantage from each 
pedagogic element, while applying it sagaciously. But we 
have as yet made, so to speak, but a step in this direction, 
often encountering on our way serious material obstacles ow- 
ing to our lack of resources. 

Here a vast perspective likewise opens up to ameliorations 
to be introduced, with the view to unity, into the subdivi- 
sions of the two principal methods; subdivisions on which 
we shall not be able to agree, as I hope to prove some day 
in another work, until we shall have decided upon the re- 
spective merits of the fundamental methods, of which special 
mention is made in this book. Let it suffice to have indicat- 
ed the path whereon we must enter in order to attain this 
end, taking for our two conducting threads in this pedagogic: 
labyrinth, tradition and progress, two laws that preside over 
instruction in general, and especially over that of deaf-mutes. 
In the sphere of classical studies which comprise ancient 
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languages and elementary sciences, tradition, as I have said 
above, has been constantly maintained, in spite of the efforts 
that have been made, at diverse epochs, to eliminate, now 
the one, now the other of these two branches of human 
knowledges. By protecting tradition, we have at the same 
time followed progress, which consists in giving to each of 
these branches the importance it demands, according to the 
circumstances, dispositions, and vocations of the pupils.” 

With the opinion of the learned de Herne, that a com- 
bination of the two methods of Heinicke and de l’Epee, would 
be to the general advantage of the deaf and dumb, the writer 
of this paper fully coincides. 

That the language of pantomime should be made the basis. 
of all instruction of the deaf and dumb, he is equally well 
convinced. The solution of the articulation controversy, 
so far as our institutions are concerned, seems to him, there- 
fore, an easy one. We have but to add to our system, sound 
as it is in theory and capable of the highest success in prac- 
tice, facilities for affording instruction in speech and lip read- 
ing for all pupils capable of profiting by it. 

In each institution one or more additional teachers, of as 
high qualifications as the most accomplished now employed 
would be required, who should give their entire time to this 
branch. An increased expenditure of money, it is true would 
be called for, it would be desirable also that the primary 
course of study should be lengthened so that no existing fea- 
ture of value should be sacrificed ; but it is believed the ad- 
vantages gained to those capable of success, would be so 
evident as to satisfy legislatures and the patrons generally of 
our institutions of the entire propriety of the outlay of time 
and money. 

At all events, no more favorable period than the present 
has appeared within the past thirty years for an appeal for in- 
creased means in behalf of our work. The public mind has. 
been excited to an unusual degree of interest in the subject 
of deaf-mute education by the discussions which have taken 
place within the last two or three years in New England. 
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The opinion exists in many localities that our system is. 
susceptible of improvement ; many persons of intelligence 
have an impression even that it is quite behind the age. In 
no way can these ideas, whether they be well founded or 
not, be so readily eliminated from the publie mind, as by 
the introduction throughout our institutions of added means. 
of improving our pupils. 

But to return to the broad question which we have under- 
taken to discuss in this paper. Are there incidental defects 
in our system ? 

Do pupils fail to acquire facility in language in cases where 
they might acquire it ? 

Are deaf-mutes inclined to depend on signs and their 
teachers rather than on books and themselves ? 

Is there a deficiency of suitable text books ? 

Are incompetent and unskilled teachers employed for the 
sake of reducing the roll of expenses ? 

Is the course of primary study too short ? 

Might infant schools or classes be established to advantage ? 

Is it possible to impart a useful power of articulation and 
lip reading to one-third of the mass of so-called deaf-mutes ? 

And if, as the writer believes, all these questions must be 
answered in the affirmative, are not they right who think 
our system is susceptible of improvement? Are not they 
more than half right who claim that it is behind the age? 

But happily for us all these evils are readily removable. 
The theory of our system is irrefragible. It is founded on 
sound philosophy and its cardinal points are now acknowl- 
edged even in the strongholds of its old time enemies, while 
the vertebral column of Heinicke’s theory “that speech is 
necessary to thought ” has long since been deprived of its. 
strength by the paralysis of unfavorable practical demons- 
tration. 

Our institutions may point with just pride to the record 
they have made of a half-century of effective useful labor in 
behalf of the class for whose benefit they exist. Their pres- 
tige is, however to-day, in peril! Institutions founded on 
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opposing principles have sprung into life and are even now 
boldly claiming before the world that they are more worthy 
of public patronage than ours; that they will do more for 
the deaf and dumb than we are doing; that they have a 
better system than we; and not a few are willing to accede 
to their claims. 

What then is the part of wisdom for us? To rest on the 
laurels of the past, and to ery innovation, charlatanism, 
-quackery, humbug? To ignore the good that is to be found 
in the opposing system because of its being well nigh hidden 
‘ander a mass of impracticability ? To distrust the liberality 
-of our fellow-citizens who through their representatives have 
‘shown a cheerful readiness to respond to the claims of the 
unfortunate? To allow a penny wise, pound foolish notion 
-of sparing expense, to economize the life out of our whole 
work 

No! a thousand times. No! to all these damaging sug- 
:gestions. We will the rather address ourselves seriously to 
the task of ascertaining wherein improvements in our work 
-are possible, and then use all means in our power to realize 
these improvements. 

So shall we best retain the confidence of the community ; 
:s0 Shall we best subserve the interests of those committed to 
-our care; so shall we best discharge the grave responsibili- 
ties devolved upon us and so shall we best obey the behests 
-of him who has said : 

“'Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
anight.” 
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BY ISAAC LEWIS PEET, A. M., 
Principal of the New York Institution. 


When we seek to make improvements on a system that 
has stood the test of a round century in the land of its birth, 
and of a full half century on this side of the Atlantic, it is 
evident that we should be sure that we do not make rash 
innovations, and that what we do should be rather a develop- 
ment of principles well established, than an attempt at pro- 
gress from a new starting point. If, as we believe, the true 
principles of instruction have been settled for all time by the 
labors of the venerated De |’ Epee and his able successors, 
our improvements should be in the way of development and 
of perfection in details, in what is accessory, not fundamental. 

For instance, no one doubts that the instruction of the 
deaf in articulation offers advantages in cases in which there 
is rational hope of success, but as both reason and careful ob- 
servation teach us that the successful cases will be compara- 
tively few, it would be a great misfortune to the bulk of our 
pupils, if, in a zeal for this accomplishment, we should ignore 
that medium of instruction which a century of experience 
has proved to be the natural means of awakening the deaf- 
mute mind, and which we all know to be an instrument on 
which, in all cases short of idiocy, we can rely, with far more 
certainty than on any other, for effecting such a mental and 


moral development as shall promote the social happiness and 


usefulness of the deaf-mute, and for imparting as much of 
skill in the use of written language as the capacity of the 
individual and the time of instruction will admit. 
Instruction in grammar, by means of our philosophical 
system of symbolic¢ analysis, which, by the labors of succes- 
sive teachers, has already reached a degree of perfection, 
hardly admitting farther improvement, is acknowledged by 
those who have become familiar with it to be one of the most 
valuable of our processes of instruction, but this does not lead 
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us to undervalue the importance of the graduated and induc- 
tive system of presenting the difficulties of language. 

Thus it is that development and improvement, in one di- 
rection, should be so planned and carried out as not to inter- 
fere with progress in another direction, much less to abandon 
any valuable acquisition, already made, in our zeal for mak- 
ing new ones. 

So, in improving and perfecting the language of signs, the 
true basis of deaf-mute instruction, we should not propose to 
disuse any signs that have been well established and have 
found general acceptance, but rather, as in the case of a spoken 
language, to follow out the analogies which have developed 
themselves, to go as fast as, and no faster than we find that the 
deaf-mute mind will accept and assimilate our improvements. 

This acceptance would, in fact, be one answer to the ques- 
tion which meets us at the outset: Does the language of 
signs, as now used in our schools, need any improvement ? 
This question may be answered by answering this other: Is 
it a perfect or nearly a perfect language? The best and most 
important instrument of instruction we have, as prominent 
in our profession as the plow is in agriculture, is it as good 
an instrument as it ought to be and can be made to be? 

And here, it seems important to say, that signs as a lan- 
guage, should be distinguished from pantomime. Pantomime 
is a sort of acting, of imitating movements, forms and posi- 
tions, of drawing pictures in the air, of simulating the out- 
ward manifestations of emotion, which, beyond any other 
mode of narration or description, has to the eye of the im- 
agination the force of reality, At the beginning of his 
education, it may be said to be the only means, and, at all 
times, far the most effective means of securing the attention 
of the deaf-mute pupil, of impressing a given idea on his 
memory, and of making him take interest and pleasure in 
his lessons. It should, therefore, be cultivated by all instruc- 
tors, who wish, so to speak, to inspire the minds of their 
pupils, and awaken their dormant faculties to pleasant and 
wholesome life. It is especially useful in narration, in de- 
scription and in illustration, and the teacher who is a skill- 
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ful pantomimist, seldom has any difficulty in arousing the 
faculties and swaying the opinions of his class, or in estab- 
lishing, among them, a high intellectual and moral tone. 

When, however, we speak of the language of signs, we refer 
especially to those colloquial expressions in which thought is 
transmitted rapidly from the hand to the eye, very much -as 
it is in speech, from the lips to the ear, in which argument, 
explanation, condensed narrative and fancy are presented in 
continuous discourse, without stopping, except now and then 
for graphic effect, to represent scenes in full, as a painter 
would sketch them on the canvass, 

This language is, of course, ideological, having reference to 
ideas rather than to words. There are sign phrases, and a 
sign order which have been gradually introduced and estab- 
lished by use, as a result of the association of deaf-mutes with 
each other. In short, it is a language developed by natural 
growth. Beginning in an abbreviated pantomime, it still 
retains the characteristic of pantomime, the giving first the 
principal idea or figure, and adding the accessories succes- 
sively. Hence, its syntax differs widely from that of most 
modern languages, approaching more nearly to the classic 
tongues of antiquity, but differing again widely from these 
last, in its’ lack of inflections.* By this language, the full 
exhibition of ideas to which pantomime is adapted, is reduced 
to the smallest compass consistent with clearness, and a ra- 
pidity is attained, which, on familiar subjects, is greater than 
that of speech and approaches that of thought itself. 

To translate from this form of expression into written lan- 
guage requires, first a comprehension of the idea, and then, 
such an analysis thereof as shall enable one to reproduce it 
in the grammatical order of words. Thought first, and lan- 
guage afterward, is more eminently the rule in the education 
of the deaf and dumb than with any other class of pupils. 

Whether thesign language, as used in the class room, has 
what may be called a grammatical construction, is of no 


* By this is meant that inflections- are omitted-in- practice, - Signs, as is well» 
known, have long been in existence, and, when necessary, in use, whereby every. 
grammatical mod fication ofa word may be expressed. 
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consequence, provided it is capable of expressing an exact 
thought in so exact a manner that it may be accurately re- 
produced in written words by one who understands both lan- 
guages; or, vice versa, of conveying the ideas expressed in 
any given paragraph of the English language. To give this 
precision to the language of signs is one great object of all 
efforts at improving it. 

Yet it is unquestionably also useful to give the language 
such a flexibility and copiousness, that it may be used for 
rendering an English sentence intelligibly, word for word. 
It has been the practice of the writer, when explaining a les- 
son taken from a text book, to make the signs in the order 
of the words, dwelling on and analyzing each as it became 
necessary, and then, to give the whole in the vernacular dia- 
lect of his pupils, just as he would if it were a conception of 
his own mind, The latter process secures comprehension of 
the ideas involved in the sentence as a whole, the former calls 
attention to the force of the individual words composing it, 
and to the proper order of their collocation. 

To give signs in the order of words pre-supposes a sign for 
each word. Teachers differ in their practice in this particu- 
lar, some preferring to use only ideological signs in an ideo- 
logical order, others confining themselves to making signs in 
the order of words, and others still, among whom the writer 
counts himself, using both methods, or either, as convenience 
or apparent necessity may dictate. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to revive the old controversy on this subject. 
The general opinion agrees with that expressed by Dr. H. P. 
Peet,* that while the use of signs in the order of words is not 
indispensable, still it offers advantages in the hands of a skill- 
ful teacher. But, whether we favor teaching signs in the 
order of words or not, it may be safely assumed that the lan- 
guage of signs has not yet attained that copiousness which 
is required to meet all the demands made upon it in the pro- 
cesses of instruction. 

This is evident, first, from the fact that both teacher and 


* See Articles by Dr. Peet in reply to Mr. Jacobs, ‘‘American Annals,” Vols. 
xX and XI. 
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pupil are obliged to spell many individual words in the: 
course of any extended remarks either may make. 

No doubt the language of signs, as used in our institutions,. 
is capable of interpreting, with more or less of circumlocu- 
tion and illustration, every word in the English language, 
copious and refined though the latter has become by the im- 
provements of many centuries, and notwithstanding that the- 
former is of much more recent growth and has the great dis- 
advantage of not possessing a written form. But this method 
of interpretation, when ideas, not of familiar currency among 
our pupils, are involved, is a rather slow and tedious process. 
Thought runs mainly in the channels of their usual colloquial 
dialect. Ideas for which their own language affords no ade-. 
quate expressions, except in tedious cireumlocutions, will not: 
be readily apprehended hy them, and hence, the written. 
phrases expressing such ideas will be imperfectly compre- 
hended, and used stiffly and awkwardly. The greater the: 
number of signs our pupils have, in colloquial use, corre- 
sponding to the ordinary generalizations, to the nicer shades. 
of meaning, to the peculiar turns of speeeh, the more readily,, 
correctly and idiomatically will they write. 

The colloquial language of signs, as has been intimated, is: 
deficient in’ general terms. In the New York Institution, 
till within afew years, the general terms of written language 
were, for the most part, given in signs, by an enumeration of 
particulars, with a gesture expressive of throwing all these 
into one. Thus, personal character was expressed, or rather: 
defined, as thinking, feeling and acting right or wrong ; relig- 
ion, as thinking and feeling with regard to God ; morality as 
thinking, acting and feeling right or wrong in reference to 
men. Other sorts of generalization ; color, weather, fruit, 
productions, etc, were equally defined by an enumeration of 
particulars.. This practice originated with De I’ Epee and 
Sicard,* who, however, endeavored to find in each case a 


*Sicard’s Celebrated Zheorie des sigues is merely a collection of definitions of this 
kind, The simple general signs Mr. Clerc brought from Paris were mainly devised 
by the deaf and dumb themselves, See Dr. Peet’s Historical Sketch in the proceed- 
ings of the Fifth Convention. 
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sign more or less simple, to express the general idea, but, 
probably, most of their general signs were too complicated 
to obtain currency among the deafand dumb. When, thirty- 
five to forty years ago, the views of Degerando prevailed 
among the younger and more active French and American 
teachers, the theory was held that the deaf and dumb should 
be led to read, write and think, in alphabetic language, 
directly by mental contemplation of its written forms, with- 
out necessarily associating words with any particular signs, 
and without using any signs, but those they were content 
with, in colloquial discourse. The result was that the 
more intelligent and advanced pupils interwove, with their 
colloquial signs, many words which they spelled with their 
fingers, and which they seemed to adopt as signs expressive 
of general and abstract ideas; but these words did not, in 
most cases, become so familiar, distinct and manageable to 
them as a simple sign would have been, nor did they come 
into as extended use. The sgn would have become a part 
of the language which the mass of the pupils used out of 
the school room, and when, afterward, the word was inter- 
preted by the sign, or the sign, by the word, it would have 
been indelibly fixed in the understanding and the memory. 

Secondly. The deaf and dumb, themselves, are constantly 
seeking to enlarge their vocabulary of signs, thus showing 
their sense of its defectiveness, and a desire to remedy it. 
They are continually inventing short signs to express gene- 
ral ideas, and they accept and use, with avidity, such signs, 
if convenient and founded on a correct analogy, when offer- 
ed to them by their teachers. 

Thirdly. In translating spoken language, pari passu, itis 
difficult to interpret many of the general propositions that 
abound iu verbal discourse, by an enumeration of particu- 
lars, and yet keep up with the speaker. 

By these considerations, I think it proved that the lan- 
guage of signs needs cultivation and enlargement, and that 
the classes of terms in which it has hitherto been most defi- 
cient are 1. Abstract terms, and 2. Signs expressive of those 
nice distinctions of meaning presented by the class of words 
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usually called synonyms, widely different in derivation, it is 
true, but approaching so nearly in signification, that the 
deaf and dumb express them colloquially by the same sign, 
‘seldom attending to or appreciating their points of differ- 
ence. By giving to these last distinct signs,we aid greatly 
in enabling the pupil to individualize them in his own mind, 
and thus remember their correct use. 

And here it may be observed, once for all, that it is not 
indispensable to the usefulness or acceptability of a sign, 
that it should be naturally expressive. Provided it is simple 
in form, violates no principle of analogy, and is convenient 
to remember and make, usage will give it significance, as 
usage gives significance to the corresponding words. 

Another principle of evident importance, is that such signs 
should possess some trait that would be an aid to the mem- 
ory. To this end, there is no device superior or even equal 
to the use of the initial letter of the word as part of the sign. 

Most of our signs for moral and intellectual ideas, and 
many for visible objects, are founded on analogies, so obvi- 
ous, that similar signs are found to prevail among deaf-mutes 
in all parts of the world. These signs being taken as the 
radicals, the combination of an initial letter, taking care to 
give that enlivening principle of all signs, a suitable expres- 
sion of the countenance, will give us a variety of synonyms 
-corresponding to those of verbal language. In this way, 
with but little additional burden to the memory, our vocab- 
bulary of signs may be greatly extended, and made much 
more precise. 

It may be well toadd that, according to this system, when 
a word has several different acceptations, a single radical 
sign :s given for all, the peculiar turn of thought being 
hinted at in the manner and in the expression of counte- 
nance: ¢. g. Vurtue is strength to resist and power to effect: 
Love is desire, in some cases, and benevolence, in others. 

On the same principle, in the case of a family of words 
the members of which show such differences of meaning, we 
use one radical sign, joining to it signs for the inflections 

Vou. XIII, 4 
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which, in connection with the appropriate expression of 
countenance, shall most nearly suggest the meaning. Take, 
for instance, the family of words formed on the word distin- 
guish. The sign for this word is presented by making the- 
letter a with one hand and the letter d with the other, plac- 
ing them together, and then describing, with the latter, 
about a third of a circle in the air. This sign bears an anal- 
ogy to the radical meaning of the word, to separate by marks 
or tokens, while it is sufficiently indefinite to lend itself, by 
usage, aided by appropriate gesture and expression, to the 
various significations of the verb and of its derivatives, 
distinct, distinction, distinguished. We distinguish some 
things from others by the sight, by the hearing, by the 
touch, by the smell, by the taste, by the judgment, by honor 
or applause, by rewards and even by the reverse. When 
the word means a setting apart for honor or praise, the curve 
takes a more upward sweep, and for the adjective distinct, 
the sign for clear is added. I will cite from Webster's Dic- 
tionary, a few illustrations of this family of words, for the 
sake of showing, by actual illustration, how one radical sign 
may be adapted to all the different but allied significations 
of a family of words. 


‘We observe a distinction between matter and spirit.” 

women, wives, without distinction, fall.’’ 

“Tn classing the qualities of actions, it is necessary to make accurate distinc- 
tions.”’ 

“*No more can you distinguish of a man 

Than of his outward show.”’ 

* Homer and Virgil are distinguished as poets, Demosthenes and Cicero, as. 
orators.” 


In giving these illustrations, the writer has been betrayed 
into anticipating a position which would naturally come 
later in the presentation of this subject. He, therefore, 
turns to the exemplification of the signs for synonyms, in 
which several distinct words of kindred meaning are repre- 
sented by combinations of different initial letters with one 
radical sign. 

The following have /elp for their radical, the initial being 
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added with the left hand; aid, assist, advantage, important, 
support. 

It is not without design, that I have introduced, together, 
three words beginning with the same letter. The signs you 
see me make, illustrate, on the one hand, the principle of 
using initial letters, and, on the other, that of ideological 
variations of movement. 

And here I would explain, that I cannot undertake, in the 
compass of this paper, or in the brief time I can find for its 
preparation, to give descriptions of signs. Such descriptions 
may possibly be given hereafter. All I can do now is to 
give the signs themselves, corresponding to a select number 
of words. 

The following are founded on law : 

Rule, axiom, maxim, principle, doctrine, dogma, the last 
two having combined with this radical, the signs for teach- 
tng and thinking. 

The following have feeling for their radical : 

Morality, religion, character, conscience, honesty, being 
represented by placing the initial letter, in a peculiar man- 
ner, on the heart, the metaphorical seat of emotion. 

The following are based upon whole; 

All, complete, entire, perfect. 

The following upon clean: 

feat, pure, holy. 

The following have figurativeness for their essential : 

Symbol, emblem, type, metaphor, allegory. 

Stay is the root of the following: 

Continue, dwell, reside, abide, state. 

Here it is to be remarked that the sign for the prefix con 
is made with both hands each forming the letter c. 

Death shows itself as the radix in the following: 

Perish, perishable, perdition, mortal, mortality. 

In this connection, it may be proper to observe that the 
prefixes, in, im, un, etc., are designated by the sign for neg- 
ative, thus; immortal, imperishable, unchangeable. 

On the sign for confess, are founded: acknowledge, own, 
avow, that last having v for its distinguishing letter. 
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On respect, are formed: honor, worship, dignity. 

Yield is the radix on which are formed: obey, admit, grant, 
allow. 

Obligation gives duty, debt. 

Class gives genus, species, kind, sort, and by a slight 
change, society. 

Around responsibility are grouped authority, blame, fault, 
merit. 

Growth gives vegetable, fruit, production, etc. 

Found is the radix on which are formed, foundation, es- 
tablish, institution, church. 

Globe gives world, sphere, orb, etc. 

Strength gives virtue, force, power, ete. 

The sash over the left shoulder, worn as a badge of high 
authority, gives the various titles, king, queen, prince, duke, 
earl, marquis, count, baronet. 

The simple radical ¢e// gives, with slight variations, the 
signs for declare, celebrate, proclaim, say and many others. 

Large gives great, big, quantity, bulk, size, ete. 

How gives us quality, nature, mode, manner and the like. 

New gives strange, fresh, virgin. 

The sky, as in most other languages, is the root of heaven, 
heavenly, celestial, etc. 

We will now pass to another class of signs, in which the 
initial letter is made to perform so prominent a part, that it 
may be regarded as the base, asin the old signs of Wednes- 
day and the other days of the week, for water, for vanity, 
for people, and for some of the colors. While, to many of 
these, the analogy of form or movement gives a peculiar 
significance, there are others, whose significance is due 
mainly or wholly to usage. 

Metal we express by putting the index finger of the right 
hand on an m formed by the fingers of the left; and metal- 
loid, by crossing the m with the index finger. Different 
metals might be represented on the same principle, but as 
many of them have already fixed signs, it is unnecessary to 
make a change in regard to them. 

Time follows the analogy of the signs for day, year, al- 
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ways, etc., and is expressed by the letter ¢ revolving once in 
a large circle. The same principle is applied to ever, penpet- 
wal, eternity, ete. 

The sign for work is one of our oldest and vaguest gene- 
ral signs. It has been variously used for such words as 
exert, exercise, perform, act, do and labor, Under the pre- 
sent system, work does not constitute the radical for the ex- 
pression of these ideas, but the initial letter, moved in an 
expressive way, is made the base. 

The letter 7, with the movement of the lever given to it, 
denotes instrument. 

The letter p made with the right hand starting from the 
forehead, and ploughing under the left hand placed horizon- 
tally, with the back of it uppermost, gives philosophy, The 
movement is ideological,—intellect making its way below 
the mere surface of things, and the initial letter, by its pecu- 
liar shape, illustrates the conception, at the same time that 
it suggests the spelling. 

Noble, generous, magnanimous, benevoler are indicated 
by the initial letter made with the right hand clapped upon 
the left breast, and followed by a horizontal wave of the 
hand. An equally good, perhaps preferable sign might be 
made, by substituting, for the wave with the right hand, an 
expanding or swelling movement of both hands. 

A combination of the sign for figurative, with a p coming 
upon the heart, gives poetry and its cognates. 

For nation, we are indebted to Dr. Thomas Gallaudet, who 
makes the » of the right hand trace a little circle upon the 
surface of the left hand clenched to represent the globe. 

Air, atmosphere and weather, are formed with their ini- 
tials in combination with significant movements. The last 
two require to have the initial made with both hands. 

Animal and beast are also distinguished by their initials. 

Distinguish and its congeners, already given, may serve as 
a type of this whole class of signs. 

Personal signs, or signs used to designate individuals, 
which, from their great numbers, can no longer represent 
peculiarities, are made with initials. Some are pure initials, 
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merely vibrated in the air. The greater number are made 
by resting or shifting the initials on or about some part of 
the person. Thus they can be made to distinguish between 
two persons whose names bear the same initials, by reference 
to personal appearance, dress, office or station. The sign 
for Washington is a type of this class. I would advise that 
pains be taken, in every Institution, to form the signs for 
new pupils by means of the initials of their names made on 
some prominent part of the face or dress In this way, while 
the sign will recall the personal appearance, the sign and 
the name will mutually suggest each other, and both will 
thus be more easily remembered. In the New York Insti- 
tution, we have many examples of such personal signs. 

The writer thinks that whatever the merits or demerits of 
this system may be, it is allowable to him to claim, in a 
modified sense, the authorship of most of the signs he has 
indicated, as well as of many others of the like composition. 
For some years, as teacher of intelligent classes of deaf- 
mutes, he has labored to extend and improve the language 
of signs, and has been enthusiastically aided by his pupils. 
To them he has been indebted for many suggestions, and he 
has never decisively adopted any new sign without first test- 
ing it by submitting it to their instinctive perceptions of fit- 
ness, surer, in such cases, than his own judgment. In many 
instances, he has received valuable aid from their criticisms, 
and has been obliged to try and try «gain before he could 
satisfy them. In these discussions, signs have been sug- 
gested by individual deaf-mutes, which have been at once 
adopted, the sign already given for philosophy being one. 
It may be, that when subjected to a wider criticism, many 
of these signs may give place to others that may be devised, 
more significant or convenient, and hence more useful. It 
is not the particular form of his signs to which the writer 
attaches much importance. The principle he has endeavored 
to describe and illustrate, is one which he thinks valuable, 
and which, he trusts, will survive, when many of the par- 
ticular forms of signs may be forgotten. 

Of the value of the principle he has felt convinced, from 
the fact that many of the signs formed on it have been adopt- 
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ed by the pupils of the Institution with which he is con- 
nected and are there in common colloquial use. He has, 
moreover, tried the experiment of giving to, an intelligent 
deaf-mute, who had not been conversant with the individual 
signs, but to whom he explained the principle, more than two 
hundred consecutive words taken from the columns of a 
dictionary, at a single sitting, and found him able to spell 
the words correctly from the combination of the ideological 
gesture and initial letter, making only three mistakes. 

He feels justified, therefore, in offering this principle for 
improving the sign language, with whatever may be valu- 
able in his own labors in carrying it out, to his brethren in 
‘the profession, as his humble contribution to the advance- 
ment of the cause we have met to promote; hoping that they 
will thoroughly test it by experiment. He feels sure that, 
if it passes this ordeal, they will adopt it. 

The following little poem, by a well-known man of letters 
of New York,* has been recited, sign for word, at some of 
our public exhibitions, by a young lady distinguished for 
sprightliness and grace, with such pleasing effect, that it 
seemed to indicate that what are called systematic signs may 
‘be so used, as to render the thoughts of the poet and orator 
‘with much of their own significance, while adding new 
graces appropriate to the new medium in which they are 
reproduced. It will be observed that it contains more than 
one hundred and fifty different words, to each of which, 

’ with its inflection, if it has any, a distinct sign is given. 

The writer will repeat it in signs, while his friend reads 
the words, for the sake of exemplifying some of the points 
he has made. 


Scarcely can God’s strange restriction, 
On the lip and on the ear, 

By my mind be deemed affliction, 
From the sad world coming here, 


Where I dwell, those clamors mortal, 
Anger, scorn, detraction, woe, 

Through the ear’s unguarded portal 
Throng in ceaseless overflow. 


* Fitz. Hugh Ludlow. 
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Here, God sets his unseen angels 
At the gate where earth comes through— 
Naught but Heaven’s most sweet evangels. 
Those pure guards let in to you. 


Where I dwell, our thoughts unruly 
Have nro time to pause and sleep 

Till their step beats tune truly 
With the march that Love doth keep. 


Here—the flying thought, unspoken, 
In review floats past the heart, 

Where its sting is gently broken, 
Ere its rapid wings depart. 


God hath blessed you in your losses, 
Silent daughter of his care, 

Lifting many bitter crosses 
From your shoulders, which we bear. 


Though no songs your ear are filling 
Such as move us to delight, 

Thoughts unstained by earth are thrilling: 
Your soul’s chambers day and night. 


And to think! to think what glory 
Waits you in those wondrous peals 

From the harps of prophets hoary 
When God’s hand your sense unseals 


The great singers gone before us 
Wait to flood your virgin ear 
With their unimagined chorus 
As the first sound you shall hear! 


These same angel guards that cover 
From the world your unjarred sense 

Are God’s harpers, and they hover 
Waiting with your recompense. 
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THE INSTITUTIONS SINCE 1861. 


The history of the American Institutions during the late 
war and since its conolusion has been, in the main, one of 
prosperity and growth. 

In Tennessee, South Carolina, Mississippi and Louisiana 
the schools have been closed during a portion of the time, 
and the three latter remain so at present. Elsewhere the 
work has been well sustained ; the number of pupils and of 
teachers has increased ; new Institutions have started into 
existence and new buildings have been erected for these and 
for those that had outgrown their old accommodations. 

The changes among the officers of the Institutions have 
been very numerous: each of the Institutions, except Penn- 
sylvania, Kentucky, Indiana, North Carolina, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Texas and Columbia, being under the charge of a new 
Principal. 

Dr. Peet and Mr. Turner, who had for so many years 
adorned the profession by their successful management of the 
two oldest and largest Institutions, have retired from the ac- 
tive duties of their chosen work, though both are spared to 
render the fruits of their large experience and sound judg- 
ment to those who follow their steps, 

Two principals, J. S. Officer of Wisconsin and N. P. Walk- 
er of South Carolina, have been stricken down at their posts 
by death; while Messrs. Fay of Michigan, Weld of Ohio, 
Kinney of Minnesota, Merrilat of Virginia, Brown of Louis- 
iana, Francis of California and Ijams of Iowa have with- 
drawn from the profession. 

Death has been busy among the teachers, and we record 
the loss during these few short years, besides the two first 
mentioned, of Clarke of Pennsylvania, Whitmore and Wheel- 
er of Hartford, the brothers Peet and Brewer and Roche of 
New York, Jacobs and Blount of Kentucky, Baker and Cald- 
well of Illinois and Hebard of Ohio. 

Many have left this for other occupations, and many trans-- 
fers from one Institution to another have been made; but 
new teachers have come in to take the places thus vacated. 
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and to-day the corps of instructors is larger than ever before. 

New Institutions have arisen in Olathe, Kansas, now pre- 
sided over by Lewis H. Jenkins, formerly connected with the 
Illinois Institution; in Faribault, Minnesota, now superin- 
tended by J. L. Noyes from the American Asylum ; in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, whose principal is Joseph Mount, a gradu- 
ate of and for many years teacher in the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution, and for some years principal of the Institution in 
Kansas ; in Northampton, Massachusetts, where articulation 
is made the basis of instruction, whose principal, Miss H. B. 
Rogers, has proved herself a most successful and enthusiastic 
teacher of the deaf-mute ; in Frederick, Maryland, organized 
more recently and now under the direction of W. D. Cooke, 
formerly of North Carolina and afterwards of Georgia ; and 
the National Deaf-Mute College, incorporated by Act of 
Congress, at Washington, in connection with the Columbia 
Institution, which received its first students in the fall of 1864. 

The care of the United States for its deaf-mutes is thus 
represented by twenty-seven distinct schools and one College. 

We present in this and the succeeding number of the An- 
nals short historical sketches of the individual schools, pre- 
pared for the most part by their Principals, which will note 
more minutely the changes of these years and reveal with 
more distinctness the prosperity vouchsafed us by a kind 
-Providence. 


THE AMERICAN ASYLUM. 


The Instructors of the American Asylum greet with special 
‘satisfaction the re-appearance of the “ Annals.” The pub- 
lication was started by them on the career which, for four- 
teen years, it has so honorably maintained, October 1, 1847. 
For the first two years, it was published solely by the funds 
of the Asylum and its pages were filled by the pens of its 
instructors. After this time, as is well known, it was adopt- 
ed as the organ of the Deaf-Mute Institutions of the country. 

Since the suspension of the “ Annals” in June, 1861, a few 
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incidents have occurred in the history of the Asylum, which 
may be worthy of a brief notice, 

Rev. William W. Turner retired from the office of Prin- 
cipal, August 1, 1863. Mr. Turner joined the Asylum in 
the month of December, 1821, a little more than four years 
after the school was first opened. The school then numbered 
but sixty-two pupils. At the time of his resignation, he had 
been engaged in the work of deaf-mute education for a longer 
period than any other person in the country. It is a matter 
of sincere congratulation that Mr. Turner is still spared to 
give the profession the benefit of his ripe experience, of his 
mature and judicious counsels. 

On the 22nd of August, 1866, a Convention of Deaf-Mute 
graduates assembled at the Asylum to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the landing of Messrs. Gallaudet and 
Olerc in this country. Three hundred and eighty-one deaf- 
mutes were present, many of them accompanied by their 
wives and children, and the occasion was one of high enjoy- 
ment. Several days were spent in pleasant social intercourse 
with classmates and instructors, in reviving old associations 
and in revisiting well-remembered scenes. The company 
‘was a most respectable and intelligent one, and was the best 
possible testimony to the practical character of the training 
which these persons had received at the Asylum. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the opening of the school, oc- 
curred on the 13th of April, 1867. During the half-century 
of its existence, the Institution had been under the charge 
of four Principals ;—for thirteen years under Mr. Gallaudet, 
for twenty-three under Mr. Weld, for ten under Mr. Turner, 
and for four under the present incumbent. More than one 
hundred of the first citizens of Connecticut, (most of them 
residents of Hartford,) and of the other States of New Eng- 
land, had been members of its Board of Directors ; thirty-five 
hearing gentlemen, all graduates of Colleges, and fifteen 
deaf-mutes, had been employed in its service ; and seventeen 
hundred pupils, had, for a longer or shorter period, been re- 
ceived within its walls for education. Of these pupils, a large 
number had finished their course on earth, and left pleasing 
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evidence of their preparation, through the privileges here 
enjoyed, for a happy immortality. A still larger number 
were scattered over the States of New England and the 
country, industrious and intelligent citizens, respected by the 
communities in which they live, and bearing their share of 
the burdens of society. The value of the work accomplish- 
ed by the Asylum for the deaf-mutes of the country during 
its first half-century, no mind can estimate. 

The only other item of interest that will be mentioned, is. 
the erection, during the present year, of an elegant and sub- 
stantial building, 75 « 25 feet, two stories high, for a gymna- 
sium. The lower floor is occupied by three bowling alleys, 
completely equipped, and made in the best possible manner. 
The upper story is left free for the use of the smaller chil- 
dren. The building is handsomely finished, and will add 
much to the enjoyment and health of the pupils in affording 
them facilities for amusement and exercise. 

Cotuns Stonz, Principal. 

American Asylum, September 18, 1868. 


THE OHIO INSTITUTION. 


The history of the Ohio Institution for the Education of 
the Deaf and Dumb, since the suspension of the “Annals” in 
1861, has been that of one hundred and fifty pupils, cared 
for, taught and controlled by the usual body of adults. 

In the Board of Trustees, consisting of three members, the 
terms of four have expired and their places have been filled 
by others. The office of superintendent has been twice va- 
cant, once in 1863 and again in 1866. The corps of teachers, 
consisting of eight, has experienced constant change, one 
leaving in 1861, two in 1862, two in 1863, two in 1864, two 
in 1865 and onein 1866. The Physician and Steward re- 
main the same. Of the Matrons, one left in 1863, two in 
1866, one in 1867 and one died in 1868. 

In 1866 a High Class was established. 

The Course of Instruction has been much the same with 
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what had been pursued before and with what is customary 
in other institutions. 

In 1863, shoe-making which had been given up since 1846 
was resumed and taught to the boys of the two oldest classes. 

In 1862, the officers, sharing in the patriotic zeal which 
overspread the country, volunteered a reduction of salaries 
of about ten percent. As the war progressed other branches 
of honorable employment did not manifest a similar reduc- 
tion, and in 1865 after vigorous exertion salaries were raised 
to a scale more equitable. 

In 1866, the organic law of the institution was revised ; the 
new points being the admission of new pupils at ten, instead 
of twelve, and the collection of bills from the counties when 
unpaid by the parents. In 1867 a law was enacted, requir- 
ing the introduction of printing and book-binding and look- 
ing ultimately to the doing, by the pupils, of the State print- 
ing and binding. 

In 1867, a general catalogue was published, from which it 
appears that the number of mutes, who have been connected 
with the institution, is nine hundred and forty-one. In March, 
of the same year, typhoid pneumonia became epidemic, Thir- 
ty were sick at one time. . Five died at the institution and 
three at home. School was disbanded March 13th, and the 
demolition of the old building began April 22d. 

It will perhaps be remembered that in 1860 the bill in the 
Legislature for the erection of a new house, failed in the 
House by one vote. In 1861, at the third{reading of a bill 
for the same purpose, the war-cloud gathered blackness and 
all further action was postponed, But the progress of the 
war familiarized the people to expense and gave them cour- 
age to go forward in the face of serious obstacles. In 1864, 
a bill passed both branches of the Legislature unanimously 
providing for a building, plain, substantial and adapted to 
the wants of the deaf and dumb, with no limit in cost. 

Under this law a building has been erected, costing $625,- 
000. The yearly appropriations have been $40,000, $200,- 
000, $100,000, $160,000 and $125,000. Work began June 
30th, 1864, the corner-stone was laid with becoming cere- 
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monies, October 31st of the same year, and at present the 
house is nearly done. It is designed to accommodate three 
hundred and fifty pupils. The house has been thoroughly 
furnished at an expense of $35,000. The grounds are being 
re-graded and set with treesand shrubberry. School will be 
resumed September 9th. The number of new applicants 
suitable in all respects is over one hundred. Articulation 
and lip-reading will be taught to promising pupils, and the 
mechanical department will be made more efficient than 
heretofore, G. O. F. 


THE ILLINOIS INSTITUTION. 


The effect of the first few years of the war, was to with- 
draw from the school a portion of the larger boys, to supply 
the places of other members of their families who had enlist- 
ed inthe army. This, however, was not of sufficient extent 
to reduce the number of pupils any one year below the num- 
ber of previous years. Indeed, there has been a steady in- 
crease of pupils during the past twelve years. Within the 


last two, however, the accessions of new pupils have been 
larger than ever before, amounting last term to sixty-five. 
The aggregate number of pupils in this institution, the last 
year, next to the one in New York, was the largest in any 
American Institution. 


A remarkable exemption from sickness, during a number 
of years past, has been realized in this Institution. This is 
the more noteworthy in view of the distressingly scanty sup- 
ply of water which its site affords. This disadvantage has 
been growing more serious every year, until apprehensions 
are now being felt that it may become necessary to abandon 
the present location and secure one where this most essential 
of all things shall be found in plentiful supply. In conse- 
quence of this, the Board of Directors have ceased making 
any further permanent improvements, until this desideratum 
is in some way provided for. 

Some changes have taken place in the corps of instruction. 
Mr. Abel B. Baker, a faithful instructor for more than twenty 
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years, by failure of health was compelled to relinquish his 
labors—though the Board of Directors in view of his long 
and faithful services continued his official relation, and paid 
his salary, for a year or more previous to his demise. Mr. 
George B. Dodge resigned his position about two years ago 
to engage in farming pursuits. Mr, L. H. Jenkins was ap- 
pointed Principal of the Institution in Kansas. Miss, Rachel 
Vietch, a very capable and successful teacher resigned her 
position in consequence of enfeebled health. The places thus 
vacated have been filled by the appointment of others equal- 
ly capable and efficient. The number of instructors, beside 
the Principal, the last term, was twelve. Others will probably 
be added to these this fall. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors in June last, the 
Principal recommended the organization of a department of 
articulation. His report to the Board on that subject has 
been extensively published. 

Some modifications of the method of instruction were in- 
troduced a few years ago, with very gratifying results as is 
claimed by officers of the Institution. These are set forth in 
a paper on “a better method of instructing a class of begin- 
ners,” by Prof. M. L. Brock, which will be published in the 
next number of the Annals. P, G. @. 


ST. ANN’S FREE CHURCH FOR DEAF-MUTES. 


Sunday, the 4th of October, was the Sixteenth Anniversary 
of the founding of this Church by its present Rector, the 
Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D. 

At the 74 and 104 A. M. Services the Rector and the Rev. 
Stephen F. Holmes, Assistant Minister, officiated. The Holy 
Communion was administered at both these services. Seve- 
ral deaf-mutes were present for whom portions of the services 


were interpreted in the sign-language by the Rector as they 
were read by the Assistant. 


In this way, deaf-mutes and their hearing and speaking 
friends are often pleasantly mingled together in the same 
Congregation, Even when there is no sign-making, deaf- 
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mutes can join in the service by using the Prayer-Book, 
which after their education, they can readily understand. At 
3 P. M., the service was, as usual, in the sign-language. The 
Anniversary sermon was repeated. At the evening service 
the Rev. Arthur Mason preached the sermon which was in- 
terpreted by signs. The Rector gave a brief statement of 
the working of the Church Associate Mission to deaf-mutes, 
how it had established regular services for deaf-inutes in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Albany and Boston. The Clergy, 
who are able to conduct services for deaf-mutes are the Rec- 
tor of St. Ann’s, the Rev. Dr. Clerc, the Rev. Eastburn 
Benjamin, and the Rev. George C, Pennell. 

The following statistics form a part of the Anniversary 
sermon : 

Donations for the support of the Church, $6,805.00 ($4,700 
from Mrs. Sarah Talman’s estate and $475 from Trinity 
Church, New York,) offerings $7,027.71; for charitable ob- 
jects in the parish, $3,918.29, for ditto out of the parish 
$759.18, Total $18,500.18. 

There was received from various churches and individuals 
for the purpose of extending Church privileges to the deaf- 
mutes of the country, the sum of $1,566.97, all of which was 
expended. 

Baptisms 82, adults 34 (6 for deaf-mutes) and children 48 
(5 for those of deaf-mutes.) Confirmed 75 (7 deaf-mutes.) 
Communicants 416 (about 50 deaf-mutes.) Marriages 39 
(4 deaf-mutes.) Burials 58 (1 deaf-mute and 3 children of 
deaf-mutes.) 

From the whole scope of this 16th Anniversary discourse, 
it was evident that God’s blessing had rested upon this Church 
and its constantly enlarging work for another swiftly rolling 
year. 


Marriep.—On Tuesday morning, August 11th, 1868, at 
Christ Church, in Smithfield, Va., by Rev. Geo. W. Easter, 
H. A. Bear, teacher in the Institution at Staunton, to Miss 
Bettie B. Edwards, daughter of the late Major Allen Ed- 
wards of Isle of Wight Co., Va. 
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Tht AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF AND 
DUMB isa quarterly publication, appearing in the months 
of January, April, July and October. Each number will 
contain at least sixty-four pages of matter, principally 
original on subjects appertaining to the deaf and dumb; 
consisting in part also of contributions from deaf-mutes 
and other reading for -their use. Communications rela- 


ting to the ANNALS may be addressed to the Editor, 
LEWELLYN Pratt, National Deaf-Mute College, Wash- 


ington City, D. ©. 
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